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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be so popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 923 
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a CIETY is still in the country—playing golf in the wo- 
\ men's tournament on the Ardsley links; coaching from 
Tuxedo to Lenox and over the little make-believe hills 
around Westbury and Hempstead, Long Island; doing a 
little autumnal recuperating at sundry hot springs—and 
giving the city so wide a berth that the long lines of glum, 
shut-up houses continue to frown haughtily upon ordinary 
folk not addicted to autumn house parties. Were it not 
for the weddings the town would be as empty of fashion- 
able folk in October and November as in July and August. 
None of the subscription dances will occur before Deeem- 
The opera season does not begin until the end of 
November. Consequently the weddings will have the 
local calendar to themselves, and the brides wil! be the 
only drawing cards to get people to make flying visits to 
town 

The matron of honor, as a rival to the maid of honor, 
seems to have established herself pretty securely. At 
some of the weddings the two divide the honors between 
them; but one of the October brides was attended, or pre- 
ceded rather, by a matron of honor, without any maids at 
all. The introduction of the matron as an attendant for 
a bride ‘ias been welcomed by girls who have a single 
strong friendship. Hitherto the first one to marry has 
enjoyed having her friend as maid of honor; while the 
maid of honor, when she became herself a bride, was 
forced to be content with some less intimate acquaintance 
as an attendant 

One of the prettiest October weddings occurred in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. It was remarkable to the 
spectators because of the exquisite color scheme which 
prevailed. The bride, very naturally, wore white; the 
maid of honor wore pink, and the seven bridemaids glim- 
mered in silvery green satin. They seemed like living 
flowers—a white rose and a pink one with shining green 
leaves—and the effect was wonderfully beautiful when 
they passed down the aisle between tall standards filled 
with sprays of pink and of white roses. 


Apropos of weddings, those of the year have caused 
n good deal of comment in one respect. The brides 
have been a group of young goddesses as far as phy- 
sique goes. The bridegrooms, on the other hand, have 
literally fallen short, in the matter of inches, of any Olym- 
pian resemblance. Miss Katharine Duer, the favorite 
of all her set, who married Mr. Clarence Mackay last 
spring, was a young Juno, who overtopped her husband 
by an inch or two. Mrs. George Vanderbilt, another June 
bride, is taller than her husband. The young Duchess of 
Marlborough, by-the-way, had the better of the Duke in 
inches as well as in millions. And now another English- 
man, Mr. Harold Baring, who is soon to marry Miss Marie 
Churchill, will also look up to his wife in more ways than 
one. So it has gone until people are beginning to raise 
their eyebrows aud wonder where this inverse proportion 
is to end. 

A pbysician, who was addressing a woman's club the 
other day, had something to say on this subject. He de- 
clured unequivocally that ‘‘ girls are taller, stronger, better 
than they were twenty-five years ago.” He said, with a 
quizzical smile, that his only fear is that we will produce 
a race of girls six feet tall “ with brothers only four feet 
six.” He thinks that parents coddle their children too 
much, and said that there is more sickness caused by over- 
dressing than by under-dressing. 


Ir was difficult last winter to buy a copy of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, and those persons to whom one had been sent 
from Paris lent it only under protest to their friends. 
Yet it was at that time that one seemed somehow to get 
nearer to the poet, for enthusiasts were al ways quoting it, 
referring to this or that distinction and beauty, or dwell- 
ing upon some subtlety in the character ef the hero. To- 
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day All this is changed. Now the discussion is about the 
actors who have undertaken to portray the poet and the 
lover, inspired to fierce deflance of the world by his un- 
fortunate proboscis, and impelled to sacrifice in love by 


the same unhappy member. Whether Mr. Manstield, 
who has mounted his production in an irreproachable 
manner, has imitated M. Coquelin in his gestures, or been 
infected by his moods, seem to be more important points 
to consider to-day than any excellence in the author, M. 
Rostand. 

Cyrano, however, is one of the unquestioned successes 
of that successful actor Mr. Mansfield. It is only with 
difficulty that seats are procured, and the audiences, not 
content with applause, iusist on calling him many times 
before the curtaiu. Most of them like the pathos of the 
closing scene—that in which Cyrano dies before Rovane, 
and reads the last letter to her. Both men and women 
cry. 

One is sometimes inclined to wonder why so many per- 
sons striving for success fight so shy of the pathetic. 
Tears make the popularity of much fiction and of many 
plays. Of course we like to choose our ways of weeping. 
We do not like to be harrowed. We do not like our sen- 
sibilities to be too deeply stirred or our tastes to be of- 
fended. . But we like the sudden start of tears, the choke 
in the throat, and the suggestion of melancholy which 
has, like autumn weather, the note of the beautiful in it. 
Mr. Mansfield inspires all these. But as a poet’s creation 
there is a strange enchantment about Cyrano, and those 
who can read the play in French ought not to content 
themselves with a translation, however great its excel- 
lence, nor should they be content with merely witnessing 
it on the stage. It is one of the great achievements 
in contemporaneous literature, and should not be neg- 
lected. 


THE more than royal munificence of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, 
in the donations which she proposes making to the Uni- 
versity of California, excites an admiration not easily put 
into words. The university is to be entirely rebuilt. The 
plans for the buildings have been competed for by archi- 
tects of this country and of Europe. A jury to decide 
upon them was appointed from the two continents. The 
successful competitors are to have free transportation to 
Californian when it becomes necessary to study the new 
sites, and six months are to be given for the perfection 
and improvement of the adopted plans. 

The jury, which has completed its sitting at Antwerp, 
was made up of R. Norman Shaw, of London; J. 8. Pas- 
cal, of Paris; Paul Wallot, of Dresden; Walter Cook, of 
New York; and J. Reinstein, of San Francisco. Before 
this jury some hundred plans were submitted. Eleven 
only were passed, those of Barboud Bauhain, of E. Be- 
nard, and of Howard & Eichmuller, of Paris; of F. Blun- 
schi, of Zurich ; of Rudolph Dick, of Vienna; of D. Dex- 
pradelles and Stephen Codman, of Boston ; of J. 8. Fried- 
lander, Howard & Cauldwell, Stokes & Hombostel, Lord, 
Hewlett, & Hull, and Whitney Warren, of New York. 

The second jury, which passes upon these eleven de- 
signs, is to be appointed by the trustees of the Phabe 
Hearst Architectural Plan. Five of the old jury are to 
sit, aided by men whose names have been suggested by 
the successful competitors. Twenty thousand dollars are 
to be expended in premiums, so that even the unsuccess- 
ful need not feel aggrieved. California has good occasion 
to be proud, although a love of the State, such as that 
which has prompted this gift, is said to be one of the 
many excelleuces of its citizens. One can hardly measure 
the value of such a donation, nor the influence which it 
exeris. Every effort has been made to insure results which 
sha!) be both dignified and beautiful. The absence of po- 
litical influence exerted for unworthy candidates will save 
the public from the repetition of such monstrosities as 
have unhappily so often afflicted us. We.do not as yet 
quite appreciate the effect of bad architecture upon a peo- 
ple, the effect of good buildings not having been suffi- 
ciently tested. A sin in architecture always seem to us 
an unforgivable sin, because an unremediable one. It is 
an open-air crime, and the public can never be shielded 
from its influence. Nothing short of dynamite or an 
earthquake can rid a community, unless, as is unusual, 
some noble spirit, like that of Mrs. Hearst, is moved not 
only to destroy the bad, but to substitute the better thing 
in its stead. 


In some of the New York department stores babies can 
be checked, like so many umbrellas, while their mothers 
pursue the elusive bargain from counter to counter. A 
small boy is detailed to stand guard over a certain number 
of infants. The small boys and the infants have not been 
asked for an opinion, but the mothers are enthusiastic in 
their approval. In Brooklyn the checking system, as 
applied to babies, has appeared in a new form. Brooklyn 
being recognized as the City of Churches, the new devel- 
opment is naturally along the ecclesiastical line. Rev. 
Dr. Willey, of the Nostrand Avenue M, E. Church, is the 
origivator of the scheme, and the mothers are once more 
the gainers. A large room has been fitted up with bam- 
mocks and cribs, perambulators and toys. Here a volun- 
teer committee of young women assembles every Sunday 
morning, and here the mothers, who would otherwise be 
kept at home, leave their babies, while they themselves 
attend the regular church service. The plan is a novel 
one, but promises, and deserves, to be popular. 


No one will be inclined to envy Miss Helen Gould her 
begging correspondence. In the course of one week re- 
cently she received over six hundred letters, asking, alto- 
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gether, for more than a million dollars. It is not stated 
whether this was 2 good week for beggars or just an 
average one. Possibly the writers, having read of Miss 
Gould's patriotic gifts this summer, thought that she had 
acquired the giving habit and lost her common-sense. 
There seems to be no other plausible excuse for these 
people who begged in behalf of churches, colleges, char- 
itable institutions, and individuals; wanted money to pay 
loans, raise mortgages, build a war-ship, equip regiments, 
pay for watches, bicycles pianos, guitars, tickets, old lace, 
an old miniature, Klondike stock, real estate, and only 
Miss Gould herself knows how many other things. At 
the rate of a million a week the beggars would soon turn 
the rich themselves into candidates for the charitable in- 
stitutions so provocative of these epistolary appeals. 


Tue Herreshoffs, of Bristol, Rhode Island, are to build 
the yacht which is to win new honors for us in the coming 
international boat-race. The Royal Ulster Yacht Club 
has challenged us to another contest, and the New York 
Yacht Club has accepted the challenge. The Herreshoffs, 
it will be remembered, built both the Vigilant and the De- 
Sender. Stories of this remarkable family are everywhere 
being revived. Out of a family of nine, four, while still 
children, became blind—an affliction which seems in no 
wise to have affected their activities. One of the blind 
brothers, as a recent biographer relates, ‘‘ looks after the 
office, travels, solicits business, and makes all purchases 
of material.” He is never attended in his daily walks 
about the offices or works, although bis wife accompanies 
him on railroad journeys. He is as familiar with the 
work which the company, of which he is president, bas 
under construction or repair as are any of the men em- 
ployed to take charge of it. The story of his handling of 
the model of some new boat to be built by his firm, of the 
sensitive fingers as they stroke the keel or follow the line 
of a curve, his instant appreciation of virtues and his 
quick detection of a fault, hus been frequently told, and 
has added peculiar interest to his work. Mr. Lewis Her- 
reshoff, his brother, while blind, is still an accomplished 
musician, and so expert a swimmer that he has taught 
many persons to be absolutely at home in the water. He 
can also sail a boat or row one. He has built two hotels, 
managed the family affairs, and kept au courant ‘‘ with 
all developments in the science of naval architecture, and 
all improvements in the construction of vessels, either for 
pleasure or business, and all advances made in the world 
of mechanics.” Captain Nathaniel Green Herreshoff. 
another brother, and one happily having no touch of 
blindness, is the designer of the great yachts, and it is he 
who will have especially the modelling of the new boat, 
which all good Americans must hope will only excel iu 
excellence its famous predecessors. 


Ir may not be generally remembered that the second 
wife of Frederick Douglass was a white woman—one of 
education and refinement, who had worked under him in 
the office of the Recorder of Deeds in Washington, and 
who grew to love and revere him. Her family, it is said, 
never forgave her, and his children never reconciled them- 
selves to the step their father had taken. But Mrs. Doug- 
lass found happiness in her close association with this 
gifted man, and since his death has known but one object 
—that of rearing some worthy monument to him. Her 
desire, according to some late despatches from Washing. 
ton, is to transform Cedar Hill, a tract of land situated in 
Anacosta, a suburb of Washington, into the Frederick 
Douglass Memorial Historical Association, converting the 
mansion into a hall of history and education, where every- 
thing relating to the rise and success of the anti-slavery 
sentiment will be exhibited, her husband’s books and 
newspapers to form part of the collection. In the grounds 
Mrs. Douglass hopes to see a yearly convention of colored 
people from all parts of the country, holding council on 
many subjects. 

Cedar Hill was left to Mrs. Douglass by her husband, 
but some flaw in the matter of witnesses left her but part 
possessor, bis children inheriting with her. These chil- 
dren, grown men and women, antagonized her plans, and 
ouly recently has she become sole possessor of the property 
on Cedar Hill, and therefore equipped to carry out her 
designs. The mother of these children was dark-skinned, 
and she lies buried beside Mr. Douglass. They object to 
having their parents separated, but Mrs. Douglass, it is 
said, makes no demur about the first wife’s resting-place. 
Her desire is only to commemorate her husband's labors, 
and to make his memory an inspiration and encourage. 
ment to his race in coming years. 


Miss Grace Espy Parton, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Colorado, and ez-officio State Librarian, has 
a jurisdiction over fifty-six counties and fifteen hundred 
school districts. More then three thousand teachers ure 
under her supervision. Before her present appointment 
Miss Patton had allied herself with the Democratic party, 
was president of the Woman’s Democratic Club, and in 
1896 received a unanimous appointment as superintend- 
ent from the State convention. Under her administra- 
tion especial attention has been paid to the extension of 
the kindergarten system, the establishment of school 1i- 
braries, and the introduction of manual training. Nearly 
one-third of the fifteen hundred school districts under the 
supervision of Miss Patton are directed by women, and it 
is interesting to note that Miss Patton pays a generous 
tribute to them. She is not us extreme in her denuncia- 
tion of men as one woman, who declares that they are 
only good to carry trunks! But she does say that most 
of those appointed to the office of school-director have 
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been in the habit of considering their duties well done 
when coal and fuel have been properly bargained for and 
school desks purchased at a moderate price. Of the wo- 
men under her, however, Miss Patton says: ‘‘ They render 
most intelligent service. It has been proved that the wo- 
men school-directors are conscientious, energetic, and un- 
prejudiced. Asa rule, they are not biassed by politics. 
Indeed, one of the great objections that equal suffrage has 
brought out finds its origin in the fact that women are 
prone to distinctions between principles and politics.” 


The right given to mothers to vote at school elections 
necessarily led to their canvassing when the subjects of 
hygiene, sanitation, physical culture, and manual training 
in the schools began to be agitated. These were subjects 
not involving the possession of that “ book-learning” of 
which men have been so jealous, and so dubious about a 
woman's ability to acquire. Neither multiplication tables 
nor Greek roots were involved in a discussion of how 
much a too close confinement would injure a child, or 
what the lack of fresh air would accomplish towards its 
detriment. Men long accustomed to giving way to the 
mothers in these matters found it natural to do so, and to 
do so with dignity when they came up for discussion in 
school affairs. It has been by easy and inevitable stages, 
therefore, as Miss Patton declares, that women progress- 
ed from seats upon school boards to those in the offices of 
county superintendents. 


In-an article recently published on the negroes of this 
country, it was stated that in Pennsylvania a great num- 
ber of colored persons are to be found among the farm- 
lands speaking nothing but German. Hired in early 
youth by German farmers, and hearing no other language 
spoken, except on occasional visits to a market-town, it 
is not to be wondered at that English is forgotten, But 
the really extraordinary part of the statement made in this 
special article lies in that which announces that conver- 
sion to Judaism is no uncommon experience among the 
colored. Somehow a colored Jew is one we are not pre- 
pared for, and he presents himself to us as somewhat of 
an anomaly. The emotional nature of the race seems one 
which depends upon the personal element in religion. It 
would be interesting to discover what feature of the He- 
braic faith, beautiful as it is, has won them to its adoption. 


Tue effect of emotions upon the physical body, both of 
those emotions which are helpful and of those which do 
harm, is being constantly pointed out. Anger has long 
been pronounced a poison, and its baneful influence fully 
illustrated. But that animals should be affected as hu- 
man beings are is more or less new to us. And yet ina 
journal devoted to the interests of animals we are warned 
that unkind treatment of cows will generate a poison in 
their milk. And this unkind treatment is not confined 
to blows or neglect—a point to be seriously considered by 
those who have young children dependent on cow’s milk. 
Angry words or loud abuse will affect them. Horses, too, 
are affected in like manner, and made nervous and irrita- 
ble by profanity directed against them. Laughter will, 
as we all know, hurt the feelings of a sensitive dog ac- 
customed to the friendship of a family. We are learning 
gradually that the golden rule is one which applies to all 
life, and not alone to those whom we style our human 


oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


HIS week I have been spending in a delightful coun- 

try house in that Passy which du Maurier loved, aud 
which is going to be “le quartier élégant de- demain ” of 
Paris. Old gardens are still left in it, however, and the 
house of my friend looks out on one. It is one of those 
long, low, friendly-looking places, covered with trellises, 
over which clamber rose and grape vines, that always seem 
to me distinctively French. Through the middle of it, at 
the back, runs a corridor, upon which open all the rooms, 
except that upstairs at each end is a little apartment of 
peeapoenyregy < «J rooms with only the private salon open- 
ing on to the hall, and beyond a bedroom and cabinet de 
toilette. To go on with the upper floor, between are 
more bedrooms and closets, and quite in the centre is a 
writing-room, fitted with easy-chairs, the morning papers 
and the newest periodicals, and more chairs, nice and 
stiff to write in, before pretty little secrétaires, or tables, 
on which is ele = “tout ce qu'il faut pour écrire,” as 
the French say—dainty stationery of all sorts und sizes, 
stamps, and ¢0 on. here is a letter-box in the room, 
emptied twice a day. 

The color scheme of the house I find charming. This 
long corridor is painted a subdued buff, with wainscoting 
of brown, above which two bands of orange on the buff 
wall, one much wider than the other, make a finish. 
Along its entire length on one side, on a level with the 
eye if one is not too tall, is an irregular line of etch- 
ings and drawings, with now and then a photograph of 
a Holbein. These are very simply framed, like passe- 
partouts—the etchings with buff mats with a narrow rim 
of pale gray; the drawings with white mats and ot aad 

ray borders; ok rms op with buff mats and a tiny 
a rim of wood, the color of the jen 2 These 
details perhaps seem insignificant ; but after being im- 

ressed with the general effect each time I came up stairs, 
. made up my mind that they had much to do with the 
delightfully harmonious impression of the whole. The 
eye seized nothing but buff, white,and gray. The deep 
doors opening into the rooms on the other side of the cor- 
ridor leave panels between, of course, on which are large 
engravings framed in white. 

The same color scheme is repeated in the staircases 
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leading to the lower floor, but the etchi are much 
more important, and all of a size, hung at angles with each 
other, descending as do the stairs. Bedrooms in French 
houses are seldom as attractive as ours at home, but here 
the hostess, who has been much in England, has made in 
her sleeping-rooms a quaint combination of English and 
French styles. One room done in Liberty things repeats 
the buff of the halls. Great yellow chrysanthemums 
wander over a buff ground on the wall-paper. I like the 
decorations of the two brass beds from Maple’s. Four 
brass rods go up from the four corners, as in an old- 
fashioned four-posted bed, and are connected at the top 
by rods. On those at the top are hung, all around, cur- 
tains of dotted net edged with lace. The valance is made 
of the same, and over the top is a canopy of the net, whose 
lace edges fall over straight, without fulness. The cur- 
tains are caught back with ribbons, and at night can be 
let out to form a perfect mosquito-net; for occasionally a 
wandering miosquito finds its way into the edgy luxuri- 
ance of old Passy gardens. Another thing in this room 
that strikes me as practical is a small pretty armoire for 
nothing but hats and bonnets. On. one side repose at 
least half a dozen winter hats, a immolated in 
tissue-paper. They will come out as fresh as possible for 
revision in a month or two. Bonvet-boxes are always 
such a nuisance, I think, unless you have acres of closet- 
room. 

I am tempted to dwell over a Louis XVL bedroom in 
this same house, but it would take years to do one like it; 
und it does not seem to me as though one could ever find 
again that mellow pearl-white silk of the bed canopy and 
window-curtains, or the old pastels on the faded blue 
walls, or the grace of the vines —— over the yellow 
satin of de prong bergéres, although all these things my 
friend picked up, bit by bit. 


Speaking of Louis XVI. reminds me that we went to 
an unknown, but most interesting, old place the other day 
—in this between-seasons one gets herself up to the point 
of seeing sights—the ‘* Garde- Meuble National,” or the 
place wliere the state keeps its furniture. The Garde- 
Meubdle lives in a delicious old court-yard on the bank 
of the Seine, not far from the Tour Eiffel, and is open to 
the public—although the public, to judge from the visi- 
tors’ book, does not seem to frequent it ew ; but itis full 
of ravishing things of the purest pur style. There are the 
work-table of Marie Antoinette, and a wonderful desk that 
belonged to Louis XVL., with secret draws and locks and 
springs, and things that he made himself; for he learned 
the trade of locksmith, and must have been a very good 
locksmith, one is led to believe. 

Another day we took the boat down the Seine, bathed in 
a violet haze in this Indian-summer weather, and walked 
up the turbulent ‘ Boul’ Mich’” to the beautiful Hétel 
Cluny, to come home and wonder who designed the old 
furniture of that museum —the most massive armoires 
even looking light, so happy were their proportions—and 
discuss whether the Renaissance were really a detriment 
to France, which one might almost believe in looking at 
some of the fragments of early sculpture from St. Denis 
and other French churches. 


Later comes afternoon tea in the garden, which is really 
the great function of the day. People bicycle out from 
town, automobile out, walk out, drive out. We are shut 
in by high walls, of course, and pigeons walk about and 
coo under the ferns that border them, and yellow butter- 
flies veer through the sunshine.- Now and then we talk 
of * the affair” —the terrible affair that seems every day to 
draw France deeper and deeper into irretrievable depths 
of mystery and crime. One man, who had been spending 
the summer near Colonel Henry’s old home, and knew 
many of his officer chums, explained the excuse his 
friends give for his forgery. You remember that when 
the Dreyfus case was about to be discussed before the 
Chamber of Deputies Colonel Henry forged a document 
that would, if genuine, have proved peeps Drey- 
fus’s guilt. The forgery has been found out, and he has 
committed suicide. ‘‘ He was of peasant origin,” his 
friends say, ‘‘and at heart he always kept the natveté of 
a peasant, and a peasant’s blind and unintelligent awe and 
reverence for the army. When he saw this army attacked, 
insulted,as he felt it to be, he wrote the forged letter, 
without realizing that he wascommittinga crime.” What 
can ove think mY such an explanation as that? 


I asked a young officer the other day how it could be 
possible that men holding such positions as General Zur- 
linden, for instance, could be so lacking in‘common-sense; 
could so fail to see that the poiut now was not in the 
least whether Dreyfus was or was not guilty, but that 
even according to French law with this new feature his 
trial was illegal, and must fbe revised. He said it was 
because the old generals had no common-sense. The one 
article of the French faith that has until now been left to 
France is a blind belief in the army. Even-after the war 
of 1870, when their generals betrayed them, the army 
was never allowed to be questioned. The old generals 
are like the Bourbons, in that they never learn anything. 
They will not even now admit that the army is not some- 
thing apart outside of common law. In fact, in their 
eyes, law has nothing to do with it. 

Well, leave the affair to turn out as destiny wills it. 
One cannot help but think of it. One could not write 
from Paris without speaking of it. 


Some one’ told a good story of a race between, a tiger 
and a bicycle in our garden the other day. It happened 
in India, and the account of it was given with much dra- 
matic effect—the moment when the tiger was just about 
to put his velvety paw on the tire of the wheel, and the 
delicious exhilaration that came into the rider’s soul as 
he realized that he was gaining; that the tiger had not 
the staying power of the bike, and that man, once among 
the slowest of the upper orders of the animal creation, 
could now vie with the swiftest. All this sounds well, 
but I wonder if the story is true! 


Here is a joli mot of Lord Rosebery’s—-would one ever 
expect mots from Lord Rosebery ?—told in our garden by 
a woman who heard him say it, at a dinner. Some one 
asked him what memory was. ‘‘Memory,” said Lord 
Rosebery, ‘‘is the feeling that steals over us when we 
listen to our friends’ ori 1 stories.” 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
WAR AND WOMEN. 


Me seem really to be outgrowing what has been in 
all previous the very worst feature of war— 
the savage cruelty wn toward defenceless women in 
the hour of triumph. Here and there in civil war—as 
in the English wars of the seventeenth century —it has 
been suspended, and in our own civil war there was 
pbsolutely no record of it. In European wars, however, 
it lasted without mitigation through the period of Na- 
poleon; and the demeanor of Tu or Kurds towards 
Armenian women was no worse than that habi'ually prac- 
tised by the most polished nation in Europe. The Ger- 
man victory in the Franco-Prussian war was free from this 
siain, so far as nuthentic records go; but it will always 
remain uncertain whether the French army, had it suc- 
ceeded, would have behaved any better in German cities 
than did its predecessors in Napoleon’s day. The best 
ground for suspicion is in the tone of the song-books cir- 
culated in the French army at the time when it fully ex- 
pected an easy victory; these were full, by the testimony 
of those who examined them, of exultant boasts of the 
wickedness they intended to commit, while the German 
song-books for soldiers contained nothing of the kind. 
But the crowning proof of change and progress in this 
respect is that absolutely no aspersion has as yet been 
thrown by the most reckless correspondent, so far as | 
know, upon the behavior of our conquering soldiers tow- 
ard Spanish women in the war just ep This marks 
surely a vast step in the moral progress of the world. 

As to the relative rights and influence of the two sexes, 
the revival of the war spirit has doubtless led to claims 
and comment on both sides. The first effect of a condi- 
tion of war is undoubtedly to revive in many minds the 
old feudal feeling—that the fighting sex should be the 
only one intrusted with direct political power. Yet it 
takes but little thought to show the shallowness of this 
impulse. Since there is no community of men which 
proposes to transfer its whole political power into the 
hands of returned soldiers, why should women be ex- 
pected to do this? No soldier's vote is doubled; no man 
who did not enlist loses bis vote in consequence of the 
war. The majority of men at any given moment are not 
Ln ge pr J fit for military duty; and the higher the stand- 
ard of education in any class of men, the less its relative 
capacity for such service. Tried by such a standard, 
lawyers and a would be disfranchised as a class, 
and pugilists and day-laborers would take their places. 
Soldiers, like policemen, are a comparatively small body 
of men to whom is delegated the duty of fighting; we 
honor them if they do that duty well, but we do not dis- 
franchise Webster and Lincoln for not being among them. 
It is absurd to exclude women from the franchise on 
grounds which would equally exclude many of the ablest 
and best of men. 


But if it be said, and with justice, that mere fighting is 
but a small part of war; if it be pointed out that fore- 
sight, planning method, attendance, nursing, are an essen- 
tial part of it, then women are at once logically let in. 
Books have been written to show that the whole final 
success of the civil war was due to a plan formed and 
urged upon Lincoln and Grant by Miss Anna E. Carroll. 
All seemed to go wrong in the management of the 
British army in the Crimean war until Florence Night- 
ingale stepped in for its sanitary management. There 
was hardly a moment in our Cuban campaign when any 
well-informed soldier would not have been glad to see his 
rations and medicines placed under the charge of Clara 
Burton instead of the Secretary of War. The Red Cross 
enterprises needed no subsequent committees at Washing- 
ton te whitewash them. In the Cuban war, as in the civil 
war, the employment of women nurses at the front was 
at first derided, then resisted, and at last gratefully acqui- 
esced in by all. The trouble is that these services are eas- 
ily forgotten when the war is over. The whole system of 
civil service reform is set aside and thwarted in order to 
provide to the utmost for the feeblest man who wore uni- 
form; the nation drains itself that he may be pensioned; 
but the woman whose personal service perhaps saved a 
dozen lives in the very hospital where he lay is soon for- 
gotten, and even now, save in some exceptional cases, she 
has no pension; she bas not even a vote. To say that, at 
any rate, such women do not care for the ballot is simply 
to forget history. Florence Nightingale always appeared 
among the advocates of woman suffrage in England, and 
Clara Barton issued, after the civil war, a touching and 
powerful appeal to the soldiers whom she had served to 
grant her the right of voting. 


The German army, more thoroughly organized than 
ours, details from among its soldiers a certain proportion 
of men, not merely to cook, but to make uniforms, shoes, 
saddles, and a dozen other things—all women’s work. 
Yet those who do these things, if men, are ranked as do- 
ing soldier’s duty and having soldier's honor. In this, as 
in all other things, men do women’s work, and yet, when 
done in this way, think it work as mably as any other. 
When Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was asked, before a 
committee of the New York Legislature, whether she was 
willing to serve the country in time of war, she answered, 
“Certainly!” When sched, with some apparent surprise, 
‘*How would you serve it?” she placidly replied, ‘‘ As 
Mr. Greeley does”—he being the chairman of that com- 
mittee, and having served the country by constantly de- 
manding, in the Tribune, ‘On to Richmond!” at a time 
when the army itself was ~ unfit for that purpose. 
The truth is that a nation is saved, not by this or that , 
army corps, but by the whole tone and purpose of the 
community it represents; and this tone and sentiment is 
created as much by women as by men—sometimes more. 
A Southern statesman once told me that the Confederate 
cause was sustained for full two years longer than it 
would have otherwise lasted, because of the spirit and 
determination of the Southern women. All the newspa- 
pers are proclaiming that we owe our easy victories not 
to accident, nor yet altogether to skill in management, 
but to the qualities of the men who fought the battles. 
Where did they mainly acquire those qualities, if not at 
their mother’s knees? Nay,wecan go a step further than 
that, and say, with heroic Lucy Stone,‘ The soldier risks 
his life for his country, but in every case some woman 
risked her life that this soldier might be born.” 

THomas WENTWoRTH Hiaarnson, 






























































































HARPER'S BAZAR 





Fie. 1.—YOUN@ LADY'S EVENING CAPE 
For pattern see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


CHILDREN'S BONNETS. 
See illustrations on front page. 


tobe = fashionable head-gear for children was never 
daintier or more picturesque than this season. All 
little children wear bonnets, and even girls as old as seven 
or eight are also seen in the most fascinating little pokes 
trimmed with feathers and laces. 

A useful little hat is made on the plan of a Dutch 
bonnet, the material of stamped green velvet. The full 
crown is of the velvet without any trimming, with a 
band around the face that is covered with Lrish point-lace. 
Around the crown there is a twist of pink satin ribbon, 
and on top of the bonnet are bows of pink satin ribbon 
also, with one pink ostrich tip. Around the face is a 
ruching of pink mull, and the strings are of narrow pink 
satin. In choosing pink and green care must be exercised 


PRINCESSE EVENING GOWN. 
For pattern see No. VIL. on patiern-sheet Supplement. 


to choose the right shades, as some combinations of pink 
and green are very trying. This hat is one of Stern's de- 
signs, and is one of the newest fashions. 

Another of the latest styles is a design from the same 
house in a so-called poke shape, with the brim turned back- 








Fie. 2—WHITE TAFFETA WAIST. 
For description see patteru-sheet Suppiement. 


ward. The crown is brocaded velvet, soft at the back, 
but standing up in front. The brim is of a green satin 
lined with shirred pale pink Liberty mull,.and there are 
strings of the same mull to tie under the chin. Directly 
in front of the hat are three ostrich tips of the same shade 
of pink as the mull, fastened by a knot of green satin to 
match the brim. A ruche of the same pink mull defines a 
crown and gives a little touch of color against the green 
brocade. The feathers ere pet inside the brim so that 
they rest against the hair. The brim itself is quite wide 
to allow of this inside trimming. 

A less elaborate style of bonnet, but one that is every 
bit as smart, is a design of Best & Co’s., and 
is made of cloth in Havana brown, and it 
has a bell crown, around which are folds of 
the brown cloth and a narrow fold of pale 
blue velvet. The brim is faced with: pale 
blue velvet, and around the edge 
isa narrow band of black Persian 
lamb. _ The trimming on the front 
of the crown consists of some gui- 
nea-fow] quills and pale blue satin 
bows. There are strings to this 
little bonnet that tie under the 
chin, and that are of pale blue satin 
to match the bow on top of the 
hat. This bonnet should be worn 
with a coat or cloak to match; for 
brown is not a color, particularly 
in cloth, that can be put with other 
colors and materials satisfactorily. 

Another of Best’s designs is. a 
white velvet bonnet, with brim cut 
in sharp corners and flaring away 
from the face. This would be un- 
becoming were it not for the ruch- 
ing which is worn around the face. 
The trimming of this bonnet con- 
sists of shaded orange tips and 
white taffeta rosettes. The strings 
are of white taffeta, and tied into 
the ruche around the face are two 
little. bows also of white taffeta. 
This same bonnet is very effective 
made in dark velvet and trimmed 
with white ostrich tips. White 
velvet is a beautiful material, but 
soils so readily that it is not a very 
profitable investment for a child's 
bonnet. 

Very small children look best 
dressed in white, and for little tots 
of two years old there is certainly 
nothing so pretty.’ One of the 
daintiest white bonnets of this sea- 
son, also sketched at Best's, is made 
with a white velvet brim put on a 
crown of white satin that is cover- 
ed with embroidered chiffon. The 
brim goes up into a quaint point 
in front, but it is very much soft- 
eved by the full ruffle around the 
face. The trimming is of white 
taffeta ribbon bows and rosettes 
and two white ostrich tips that 

fall forward over the brim. The 
strings are of white taffeta, and the 
rosettes keep the ears warm, and 
make the bonnet suitable either for 
a boy or a girl. 

Another white bonnet has the 
crown made of white bengaline. 
It is on the Dutch shape, but the 
brim in. front is cut and turned back at the 
top of the head, and there is a big bow put 
on the crown just in front that holds back 
the brim. . The strings are of white satin and 
tie under the chin, but do not hold down the 









sides of the bonnet. This is a very odd style, and is even 
prettier in dark colors than in the white. 

Not only girls, but boys, wear these odd-shaped little 
bonnets, but of course the boys are very young when they 
do so. One of the smartest of this year’s styles, and suit- 
able either for a boy or a girl, is a little German hood 
made of white bengaline. fi fits close around the face, 
but has a soft Tam o’ Shanter crown. The brim is bent 
backward at the side and shows a white satin lining. In 
front there is a high trimming of white ostrich tips and 
short pompon with a white taffeta bow. The strings for 
this bonnet are of narrow white satin. This same style 
of hat is also effective in other colors, and looks particu- 
larly well jn pale blue or pink, worn with a cloak to 
match. 

A most effective picture-hat is of dark brown velvet. 
The shape is a modification of one that was seen last year, 
and is always a becomingone. The crown is very full and 
Tam o’ Shanter shape, and is covered with white silk passe- 
menterie. The brim is very full, and between the crown 
and brim are wide folds of white satin ribbon, which tie 
in front of the hat in a large bow. Fastened in with the 
bow are three ostrich ti two white and one brown. 
Very small children wear this hat with strings tied under 
the chin; but the same style is worn by older girls with- 
out strings. 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIVING. 


4 ie love of living “ near to nature ” is instinct in every 
heart. But long confinement, illness, or much press- 
ing and exhausting in-door work may deaden our pleasure 
in out-of-door life. Or we may be so fascinated with in- 
door occupations, or so engrossed with study, that we 
have no energy left for a brisk walk or row or an out-of- 
door game. Or perhaps we have foolishly grown to think 
out-of-door sports only suitable for boys or children. 

Yet it is very certain that no normal or healthy woman 
should be ignorant of the charm and advantage of out-of- 
door living. There is no better or easier way to keep both 
body and spirit in good condition than a regular daily 
amount of out-of-door exercise. It is a deplorable mis- 
take to consider walking only a means of reaching a near- 
by neighbor’s house or a convenient shop. Walking is 
much more than that. It is a means to obtain health 
and beauty, and where no other form of athletic exercise 
is obtainable that surely is within reach of all. To train 
our bodies and muscles in regular and scientific ways is 
not only interesting work, but makes us healthier wo- 
men, and health brings more enjoyment in living; and 
that conduces to beauty, as well as strength of form and 
face, always. 

Women have special need of all the bodily bealth and 
vitality they can get. The pressing in-door duties, of 
which most of us have our share, are easier and better 
done when we can bring to thenr the freshened vigor we 
have gained out of doors. Keen breezes and bright sun- 
shine penetrate both the mental and physical being, and 
open up the entire nature to healthful influences. 
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YOUNG LADY’S CALLING COSTUME. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 























RAGGED LADY. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


AuTuor or “A Hazarp or New Fortunes,” ‘‘ THe Coast oF Bonemis,” ‘‘ THe Day oF THEIR WEDDING,” ETC. 


XXXIV. 

Te vice-consul was not sure how far his powers went 

in the situation with which Mrs. Lander had finally 
embarrassed him. But he met the new difficulties with 
patience, and he agreed with Clementina that they ougbt 
to see if Mrs, Lander had left any written expression of 
her wishes concerning the event. She had never spoken 
of such a chance, but had always looked forward to get- 
ting well and going home, so far as the girl knew, and the 
most careful search now brought to light nothing that 
bore upon it. In the absence of instructions to the con- 
trary, they did what they must, and the body, emptied 
of its life of senseless worry and greedy care, was laid to 
rest in the island cemetery of Venice. 

When all was over, the vice-cousul ventured an obser- 
vation which he had hitherto delicately withheld. The 
question of Mrs. Lander’s kindred had already been dis- 
cussed between him and Clementina and he now felt that 
another question had duly presented itself. ‘‘ You didn’t 
notice,” he suggested. ‘‘anything like a will when we 
went over the papers?” He had looked carefully for it, 
expecting that there might have been some expression of 
Mrs. Lander’s wishes in it. ‘‘ Because,” he added, “1 
happen to know that Mr. Milray drew one up for her; I 
witnessed it.” 

** No,” said Clementina, ‘‘I didn’t see anything of it. 
She told me she had made a will; but she didn’t quite like 
it, and sometimes she thought she would change it. She 
spoke of getting you to do it; I didn’t know but she 
had.” 

The vice-consul shook his head. ‘‘No. And those 
relations of her husband’s up in Michigan; you don’t 
know where they live, exactly?” 

‘*No. She neva told me; she wouldn’t; she didn’t like 
to talk about them; I don’t even know their names.” 

The vice-consul thoughtfully scratched a corner of his 
chin through his beard. “If there isn’t any will, they’re 
the heirs. 1 used to be a sort of wild-cat lawyer, and I 
know that much law.” 

** Yes,” said Clementina. ‘She left them five thousand 
dollas apiece. She said she wished she had made it ten.” 

** I guess she’s made it a good deal more, if she’s made 
it anything. Miss Claxon, don’t you understand that if 
no will turns up, they come in for all her money?” 

** Well, that’s what I thought they ought to do,” said 
Clementina. 

“And do you understand that if that’s so, you don’t 
come infor anything? You must excuse me for mention- 
ing it; but she’s told everybody that you were to have it, 
and if there’s no will—” 

He stopped and bent an eye of lack-lustre compassion 
on the girl who replied, ‘‘ Oh, yes. - I know that; it’s what 
I always told her todo. I didn’t want it.” 

** You didn’t want it?” 

** No.” 

* Well!” The vice-consul stared at her, but he forbore 
the comment that her indifference inspired. He said, af- 
ter a pause, ‘‘Then what we've got to do is to advertise 
for the Michigan relations, and let ‘em take any action 
they want to.” 

‘* Yes, that’s the only thing we could do, I presume,” 

This gave the vice-consul another’ pause. At the end 
of it he got to his feet. “Is there anything I can do for 
you, Miss Claxon?” 

She went to her portfolio and produced Mrs. Lander’s 
letter of credit. It had been made out for three thousand 
pounds, in Clementina’s name as well as ber own; but she 
had lived wastefully sinceshe had come abroad, and little 
money remained to be taken up. With the letter Clem- 
entina handed the vice-consul the roll of Italian and Aus- 
trian bank-notes which she had drawn when Mrs. Lander 
decided to leave Venice; they were to the amount of sev- 
eral thousand lire and gulden. She offered them with the 
insensibility to the quality of money which so many wo- 
men have, and which is always so astonishing to men. 
‘*What must I do'with these?” she asked. 

“Why, keep them!” returned the vice -consul on the 
spur of his surprise. 

‘*] don’t know as I should have any right to,” said 
Clementina. ‘‘They were hers.” 

‘Why, but—” he vice-consul began his protest, but 
lre could not end it logically, and he did not end it at all 
He insisted with Clementina that she had a right to some 
money which Mrs. Lander had given her during ber life; 
he took charge of the bank-notes in the interest of the 
possible heirs, and gave her his receipt for them. In the 
mean time he felt that he ought to ask her what she ex- 
pected to do. 

“I think,” she said, “I will stay in Venice awhile. 

The vice-consul suppressed any surprise he might have 
felt at a decision given with mystifying cheerfulness. He 
answered, Well, that was right; and for the second time 
he asked her if there was anything he could do for her. 

‘“Why, yes,” she returned. ‘*I should like to stay on 
in the house here, if you could speak for me.to the 
padrone.” 

“I don’t see why you shouldn't, if we can make the 
padrone understand it's different.” 

“You mean about the price?” The viee-consul-nodded. 
‘*That’s what I want you should.speak to him about, Mr. 
Bennam, if you would. . Tell him that I-haven’t got but 
a little money now, and he would have to make it very 
reasonable. That is, if you think it would be.right for 
me to stay, after thé way he tried to treat Mrs. Lander.” 

The vice-consul gave the point some thought, and de- 
cided that the attempted extortion need not make any 
difference with Clementina, if she could get the right 
terms. He said he did not believe the padrone was a bad 
fellow, but he liked to take advantage of a stranger when 
he could; we all did. When he came to talk with him he 
found him a man of heart if not of conscience. He enter- 
ed into the case with the prompt intelligence and vivid 
sympathy of his race, and he made it easy for Clementina 
to stay till she had heard from her friends in America. 
For himself and for his wife, he professed that she could 
not stay too long, and they proposed that if it would con- 
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tent the signorina still further they would employ Mad- 


dalena as chambermaid ti)| she wished to return to Flor- 
ence; she had offered to remain if the signorina staid. 


‘Then that is settled,” said Clementina, with a sigh of 


relief; and she thanked the vice-consul for his‘offer to 
write to the Milrays for her, and said that she would 
rather write herself. 


She meant to write as soon as she heard from Mr. 
Hinkle, which could not be long, now, for then she could 


be independent of the offers of help which she dreaded 
from Miss Milray, even more than from Mrs. ‘Milray; it 
would be harder to refuse them ; and she entered upon a 


passage of her life which a nature less simple would have 


found much more trying. But she had the power of 
taking everything as if it were as much to be expected.as 
anything else. 
the situation with implicit resignation, and with a gayety 


f nothing at all happened she accepted 


American girl had inherited the millions of the sick lady, 
and become.the betrothed of the vice-consul, and that 
they were thus passing the days of their engagement in 
conformity to the American custom, however much at 
variance with that of other civilizations. 

This view of the affair was known to Maddalena, but 
not to Clementina, who in those days went back in many 
things to the tradition of her life at Middlemount. The 
vice-consul. was of a tradition almost as simple, and his 
longer experience set no very wide interval between them 
It ray came to his telling her all about his dead wife 
and his married daughters, and how, after his home was 
broken up, he thought he would travel a little and see what 
that would do for him. He confessed that it had not done 
much; he was always homesick, and he was ready to go as 
soon as the President sent out a consul to take his job off his 
hands. He said that he had not enjoyed himself so much 








“ONE DAY SHE SAW THE VICE-CONSUL FROM HER BALCONY COMING WITH ANOTHER FIGURE IN HIS GONDOLA.” 


of heart which availed her long, and never wholly left 
her. 


While the suspense lasted she could not write home as 
frankly as before, and she sent off letters to Middlemount 
which treated of her delay in Venice with helpless reti- 


cence. They would have set another sort of household 
intolerably wondering and suspecting, but she had the 
comfort of knowing that her father would probably settle 


the whole matter by saying that she would tell what she 
meant when she got round to it; and apart from this she 
had mainly the comfort of the vice-consul’s society. He 
had little to do besides looking after her, and he employed 
himself about this in daily visits which the padrone and 
his wife regarded as official, and promoted with a serious 
respect for the vice-consular dignity. If the visits ended, 
as they often did, in a turn on the Grand Canal, and an 
ice in the Piazza, they appealed to the imagination of 
more sophisticated witnesses, who decided that the young 


since he came to Venice as he was doing now, and that he 
did not know what he should do if Clementina first got 
her call home. He betrayed no curiosity as to the peculiar 
circumstances of her stay, but affected to regard it as some- 
thing quite normal, and he watched over her in every way 
with a fatherly as well as an official vigilance. which nev 
er degenerated into the semblance of any other feeling. 
Clementina rested in his care in entire security. The 
world had quite fallen from her, or so much of it as she 
had seen at Florence, and in her indifference she lapsed 
into life as it was in the time before that with a tender 
renewal of her allegiance to it. There was nothing in the 
conversation of the vice-consul to distract her from this; 
and she said and did the things at Venice that she used to 
do at Middlemount, as nearly as she could; to make the 
days of waiting pass more quickly, she tried to serve her- 
self in ways that scandalized the proud affection of Mad- 
dalena. It was not fit for the signorina to make her bed 
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or sweep her room; she might sew and knit if she would; 
but these other things were for servants like herself. She 
continued in the faith of Clementina’s gentility and saw 
her always as she had seen her first in the brief hour of 
her socia! splendor in Florence. Clementina tried to make 
her understand how she lived at Middiemount, but she 
only brought before Maddalena the humiliating image of 
a coutadina, which she + not only in Clemeutina’s 
behalf, but that of Miss Milray. She told her that she 
was laughing at her, and she was fixed in her belief when 
the girl laughed at that notion. Her poverty she easily 
conceived of; plenty of signorine in ap: were poor; and 
she protected her in it with the duty she did not divide 
quite evenly between ber and the padrone. 

The date which Clementina had fixed for hearing from 
Hinkle by cable had long passed, and the time when she 
first hoped to hear from him by letter had come and gone. 
Her address was with the vice-consul as Mrs, Lander’s 
had been, and he could not be ignorant of her disappoint- 
ment when he brought her letters which she said were 
from home. On the surface of things it could only be 
from home that she wished to hear, but beneath the sur- 
face he read an anxiety which mounted with each gratifi- 
cation of this wish Ie had not seen much of the girl 
while Hinkle was in Venice; Mrs. Lander had not begun 
to make such constant use of him until Hinkle had gone; 
Mrs. Milray had told him of Clementina’s earlier romance, 
and it was to Gregory that the vice-consul related the 
anxiety which he knew as little in its nature as in its ob- 
ect 
, Clementina never doubted the good faith or constanc 
of her lover; but her heart misgave her as to his wel 
being, and it sank at each failure of the vice-consul to 
bring her a letter from him. Something must have hap- 
pened to him, and it must have been something very 
serious to keep him from writing; or there was some 
mistake of the post-office. The vice-consul indulged 
himself in personal inquiries to make sure that the mis- 
take was not in the Venetian post-office; but he saw that 
he brought her greater distress in ascertaining the fact. 
He got to dreading a look of resolute cheerfulness that 
came into her face, when he-shook his bead in sign that 
there were no letters, and he suffered from the covert 
eagerness with which she glanced at the superscriptions 
of those he brought and failed to find the hoped-for letter 
among them, Ordeal for ordeal, he was beginning to regret 
his trials under Mrs. Lander. In them he could at least 
demand Clementina’s sympathy, but against herself this 
was impossible. Once she noted his mute distress at hers, 
and broke into a little laugh that he found very harrowing. 

‘‘T guess you hate it almost as much as I do, Mr. Beu 
nam.” 

‘I guess I do 
want, myself.’ 

‘I've half a mind to let you—or the letta I'd like to 
write.” 

It had come to her thinking she would write again to 
Hinkle; but she could not bring herself todo it. Sheoften 
imagined doing it; she had every word of such a letter in 
hier mind; and she dramatized every fact concerning it 
from the time she should put pen to paper, to the time 
when she should get back the answer that cleared the 
mystery of his silence away. Her fond reveries helped her 
to bear her suspense; they helped to make the days go by, 
to ease the doubt with which she lay down at night, and 
the heart-sick hope with which she rose up in the morning. 

One day, at the hour of his wonted visit, she saw the 
vice-consul from her baleony coming, as it seemed to her, 
with another figure in his gondola, and a thousand con- 
jectures whirled through her mind, and then centred 
upon one idea. After the first glance she kept her eyes 
down, and would not look again while she told herself 
incessantly that it could not be, and that she was a fool 
and a goose and a perfect coot, to think of such a thin 
for asingle moment. When she allowed herself, or forcec 
herself, to look a second time, as the boat drew near, she 
had to cling to the balcony parapet for support, in her 
disappointment. 

The person whom the vice-consul helped out of the 
gondola was an elderly man like himself, and she took a 
last refuge in the chance that he might be Hinkle’s father, 
sent to bring her to him because he could not come to her; 
or to soften some terrible news to her. Then her fancy 
fluttered and fell, and she waited patiently for the fact to 
reveal itself. There was something countrified in the fig- 
ure of the man, and something clerical in his face, though 
there was nothing in his uncouth best clothes that confirm- 
ed this impression. In both face and figure there was a 
vague resemblance to some on. she had seen before, when 
the vice-consul said: 

‘* Miss Claxon, I want to introduce the Rev. Mr. James 
B. Orson, of Michigan.” Mr. Orson took Clementina’s 
hand into a dry, rough grasp, while he peered into her 
face with small, shy eyes. The vice-coosul added with a 
kind of official formality, ‘‘ Mr. Orson is the half-nephew 
of Mr. Lander,” and then Clementina knew whom it was 
that be resembled. ‘‘ He has come to Venice,” continued 
the vice-consul, ‘‘ at the request of Mrs. Lander; and he 
did not know of her death until I informed him of the fact. 
I should have said that Mr. Orson is the son of Mr. Lan- 
der’s half-sister. He can tell you the balance himself.” 
The vice-consul pronounced the concluding word with a 
certain distaste, and the effect of gladly retiring into the 
background. 

** Won't you sit down?” said Clementina, and she added 
with one of the remnants of her Middlemount breeding, 
“Won't you let me take your hat?” 

Mr. Orson in trying to comply with both her invita- 
tions, knocked his well-worn silk hat from the hand that 
held it, and sent it rolling across the room, where Clemen- 
tina pursued it and put it on the table. 

¥ oo as well say at once,” he began in a flat, irres- 
onant voice, ‘‘ that I am the representative of Mrs. Lan- 
der’s heirs, and that I have a letter from her enclosing 
her last will and testament, which I have shown to the 
consul here—” 

** Vice-consul,” the dignitary interrupted with an effect 
of rejecting any part in the affair. 

** Vice-consul, I say,—and { wish to lay them 
both before you, in order that—” 

‘Oh, that is all right,” said Clementina sweetly. ‘I’m 

lad there is a will. I was afraid there wasn’t any at all. 

r. Bennam and I looked for it everywhe'e.” She smiled 
upon the Rev. Mr. Orson, who silently handed her a paper. 
It was the will which Milray had written for Mrs, Lander, 


I've half a mind to write the letter you 
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and which, with whatever crazy motive, she had sent to 
her hushand’s kindred. It provided that each of them 
should be given five thousand dollars out of the estate, 
and that then all should go to Clementina. It was the 
will Mrs. Lander told her she had made, but she had 
never seen the paper before, and the legal forms hid the 
meaning from her so that she was glad to have the vice- 
consul make it clear. Then she said tranquilly, ‘ Yes, 
that is the way I supposed it was.” 

Mr. Orson by no means shared her calm. He did not 
lift his voice, but on the level it had taken it became agi- 
tated. ‘Mrs. Lander gave me the address of her Jawyer 
in Boston when she sent me the will, and I made a point 
of calling on him when I went East, to sail. I don’t know 
why she wished me to come out to her, but being sick, I 
presume she naturally wished to see some of her own 
family.” 

He looked at Clementina as if he thought she might 
dispute this, but she consented at her sweetest, ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
indeed,” and he went on: 

‘I found ber affairs in a very different condition from 
what she seemed to think. The estate was mostly in se- 
curities which had not been properly looked after, and 
they had depreciated until they were some of them not 
worth the paper they were printed on. The house in 
Boston is mortgaged up to its full value, I should say; 
aud I should say that Mrs. Lander did not know where 
she stood. She seemed to think that she was a very rich 
woman, but she lived high, and her lawyer said he never 
could make her understand how the money was going 
Mr. Lander seemed to lose his grip, the year he died, and 
engaged in some very unfortunate speculations; I don't 
know whether he told her. 1 might enter into details—” 

“Ob, that is not necessary,” said Clementina, politely, 
witless of the disastrous quality of the facts which Mr. 
Orson was imparting. 

** But the sum and substance of it all is that there will 
not be more than enough to pay the bequests to her own 
family, if there is that.” 

Clementina looked with smiling innocence at the vice- 
consul, 

“That is to say,” he explained, ‘‘there won't be any- 
thing at all for you, Miss Claxon.” 

“ Well, that’s what I always told Mrs. Landa I ratha, 
when she brought it up. I told her she ought to give it 
to his family,” said Clementina, with a satisfaction in the 
event which the vice-consul seemed unable to share, for 
he remained gloomily silent. ‘There is that last money 
| drew on the letter of credit ; you can give that to Mr. 
Orson.” 

‘“*I have told him about that money,” said the vice- 
consul dryly. ‘‘It will be handed over to him when the 
estate is settled, if there isn’t enough to pay the bequests 
without it.” 

**And the money which Mrs. Landa gave me befo'e 
that,” she pursued eagerly. Mr. Orson had the effect of 
pricking up his ears, though it was in fact merely a gleam 
of light that came into his eyes 

“That's yours,” said the vice -consul sourly, almost 
savagely. *‘ She didn’t give it to you without she want- 
ed you to have it, and she didn’t expect you to pay her 
bequests with it. In my opinion,” he burst out in a 
wrathful recollection of his own sufferings from Mrs. 
Lander, *‘ she didn’t give you a millionth part of your due 
for all the trouble she made you; and I want Mr. Orson 
to understand that, right here.” 

Clementina turned her impartial gaze upon Mr. Orson as 
if to verify’ the impression of this extreme opinion upon 
him; he looked as if he neither accepted nor rejected it, 
and she concluded the sentence which the vice-consu! had 
interrupted. ‘Because | ratha not keep it, if there isn’t 
enough without it.” 

The vice-consul gave way to violence. ‘‘It’s none of 
your business whether there’s enough or not. What 
you've got to do is to keep what belongs to you, and I'm 
going to see that you do. That's what I'm here for.” If 
this assumption of official authority did vot awe Clemen- 
tina, at least it put a check upon her headlong self-sacri- 
fice. The vice-consul strengthened his hold upon her by 
asking,** What would you do, I should like to know, if 
you gave that up?” 

“Oh, I should get along,” she returned light-hearted- 
ly, but upon questioning herself whether she should turn 
to Miss Milray for help, or appeal to the vice-consul him- 
self, she was daunted a little, and she added, ** But just as 
you say, Mr. Bennam.” 

“1 say, keep what fairly belongs to you. It’s only two 
or three hundred dollars at the outside,” he explained to 
Mr. Orson’s hungry eyes; but perhaps the sum did not 
effect the country minister's imagination as trifling ; his 
yearly salary might sometimes have been little more. 

The whole interview left the vice-consul out of humor 
with both parties to the affair; and as to Clementina, be- 
tween the ideals of a perfect little saint and a perfect 
little simpleton, he remained for the present uvable to 
class her. 


XXXV. 

Clementina and the vice-consul afterwards agreed that 
Mrs. Lander must have sent the will to Mr. Orson in one 
of those moments of suspicion when she distrusted every 
one about her, or in that trouble concerning her hus- 
band’s kindred which had grown upon her more and 
more, as a means of assuring them that they were pro- 
vided for. 

**But even then,” the vice-consul concluded, ‘1 don't 
see why she wanted this man to come out here. The only 
explanation is that she was a little off her base towards 
the last. That's the charitable supposition.” 

“I don’t think she was peeell, come of the time,” 
Clementina assented in acceptance of the kindly con- 
struction. 

The vice-consul modified his good-will toward Mrs. 
Lander’s memory so far as to say, ‘‘ Well, if she'd been 
somebody else most of the time, it would have been an 
improvement.” 

The talk turned upon Mr. Orson, and what he would 
——_ do. The vice-consul had found him a cheap 
odging, at his request, and he scemed to have settled 
down at Venice either without the will or without the 
power to go home, but the vice-consul did not know 
where he ate, or what he did with himself except at the 
times when he came for letters. Once or twice when he 
looked him up he found him writing, and then the minis- 
ter explained that he had promised to ‘correspond ” for 
an organ of his sect iu the Northwest; but he owned that 
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there was no money in it. He was otherwise reticent and 
eveu furtive in his manner. He did not seem to go much 
about the city, but kept to his own room ; and if he was 
writing of Venice it must have been chiefly from his ac- 
quaintance with the little court into which bis windows 
looked. He affected the vice-consul as forlorn and help- 
less, and he pitied him and rather liked him as a fellow- 
victim of Mrs. Lander. 

One morning Mr. Orson came to see Clementina, and 
after a brief passage of opinion upon the weather, he fell 
into an embarrassed silence from which he pulled himself 
at last with a visible effort. ‘I hardly know how to lay 
before you what I have to say, Miss Claxon,” he began, 
‘‘and I must ask you to put the best construction upon 
it. Ihave never been reduced to a similar strait before. 
You would naturally think that I would turn to the vice- 
consul, on such an occasion; but I feel, through our rela- 
tion to the—to Mrs. Lander—ah—somewhat more at home 
with you.” 

He stopped, as if he wished to be asked his businesss 
and she entreated him, ‘‘ Why, what is it, Mr. Osson? 
Is the’e something I can do? The’e isn’t anything 1 
wouldn't?” 

A gleam, watery and faint, which still could not be 
quite winked away, came into his smalleyes. ‘‘ Why, the 
fact is, could you—ah—advance me about five dollars?” 

“Why, Mr.Osson!” she began, and he seemed to think 
she wished to withdraw her offer of help, for he interposed. 

**T will repay it as soon as | get an expected remittance 
from home. I came out on the invitation of Mrs. Lander, 
and as her guest, and I supposed—” 

**Oh, don’t say a wo'd!” cried Clementina, but now that 
he had begun he was powerless to stop. 

“I would not ask, but my landlady has pressed me for 
her rent—I suppose she needs it—and I have been reduced 
to the last copper—” 

The girl whose eyes the tears of self-pity so rarely visit- 
ed, broke into a sob that seemed to surprise her visitor. 
But she checked herself as with a quick inspiration: 
** Have you been to breakfast?” 

** Well—ah—not this morning,” Mr. Orson admitted, as 
if to imply that having breakfasted some other morning 
might be supposed to serve the pur . 

She left him and ran to the door. ‘* Maddalena, Mad- 
dalena!” she called; and Maddalena responded with a 
frightened voice from the direction of the kitchen: 

** Vengo subito!” : 

She hurried in with the coffee-pot in her hand, as if she 
had just taken it up when Clementina called; and she 
halted for the whispered colloquy between them which 
took place before she set it down on the table already laid 
for breakfast; then she hurried out of the room again. 
She came back with a cantaloupe and grapes, and cold 
ham, and put them before Clementina and her guest, who 
both ignored the hunger with which he swept everythin 
before him. When his famine had left nothing, he said 
in decorous compliment: 

“That is very good coffee—I should think the genuine 
berry, though Iam told thut they adulterate coffee a good 
deal in Europe.” 

**Do they?” asked Clementina, “I didn’t know it.” 

She left him still sitting before the table, and came back 
with some bank-notes in her hand. ‘‘ Are you su’e you 
hadn't betta take moa?” she asked, 

“I think that five dollars will be all that I shall re- 
quire,” he answered with dignity. ‘‘1 should be unwill- 
ing to accept more. I shall undoubtedly receive some 
remittances soon.” 

‘Oh, I know you will,” Clementina returned, and she 
added, *‘I am waiting for lettas myself; I don’t think avy 
one ought to give up.” 

The preacher ignored the appeal which was in her tone 
rather than her words, and went on to explain at length 
the circumstances of his having come to Europe so un- 
provided against chances. When he wished to excuse his 
imprudence, she cried out, ‘‘ Oh, don’t say a wo'd! It's 
= like my own fatha,” and she told him some things of 
ser home which apparently did not interest him very 
much. He had a kind of dull, cold self-absorption in 
which he was indeed so little like her father that only her 
kindness for the lonely map could have justified ber in 
thinking there was any resemblance. 

She did not see him again for a week, and meantime she 
did not tell the vice-consul of what had happened. But 
an anxiety for the minister began to mingle with her anx- 
ieties for herself; she constantly wondered why she did 
not hear from her lover, and she occasionally wondered 
whether Mr. Orson were not falling into want again. 
She had decided to betray his condition to the vice-con- 
sul, when the minister came, bringing the money she had 
lent him, He had received a remittance from an unex- 
pected source, he said, and he hoped she would excuse 
his delay in repaying her loan. She wished not to take 
the money, at least till he was quite sure he should not 
want it, but he insisted. 

“I have enough to keep me, now, till I hear from other 
sources, with the means for returning home. I see no 
— in continuing here, under the circumstances.” 

n the relief which she felt for him Clementina’s heart 
throbbed with a pain which was all for herself. Why 
should she wait any longer cither? For that instant she 
abandoned the hope which had kept her up so long; a 
wave of homesickness overwhelmed her. 

** 1 should like to fe back, too,” she said. ‘‘I don’t sce 
why I’m staying. Mr. Osson, why can’t you let me”— 
she was going to say—‘' go home with you?” But she 
really suid what was also in her heart, ‘‘ Why can't you 
let me give you the money to go home? It is all Mrs. 
Landa’s money, anyway.” 

** There is certainly that view of the matter,” he assented 
with a promptness that might have suggested a lurking 

rudge for the vice-consul’s decision that she ought to 
| the money Mrs. Lander had given her. 

But Clementina urged unsuspiciously: ‘‘Oh, yes, in- 
deed. And I shall feel betta if you take it. I only wish 
I could go home, too!” 

The minister was silent while he was revolving, with 
whatever scruple or reluctance. a compromise suitable to 
the occasion. Then he said, ‘* Why should we not return 
together?” 

** Would you take me?” she entreated. 

“That should be as you wished. I am not much ac- 
quainted with the usages in such matters, but I presume 
that it would be entirely practicable. We could ask the 
vice-consul.” 
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“es Yes—" 

** He must have had considerable experience in cases of 
the kind. Would your friends meet you in New York, 
or—” 

**T don’t know,” said Clementina, with a pang for the 
thought of a meeting she had sometimes fancied there, 
when her lover had come out for her, and her father had 
been told to come and receive them. ‘' No,” she sighed, 
**the’e wouldn’t be time to Ict them know, But it wouldn't 
make any difference. I could get home from New Yo'k 
alone,” she added, listlessly. Her spirits had fallen again. 
She saw that she could not leave Venice till she had heard 
in some sort from the letter she had written. ‘* Perhaps 
it couldn't be done, after all. But I will see Mr. Bennam 
about it, Mr. Osson; and I know he will want you to 
have that much of the money. He will be coming he’e, 
soon.” 

The vice-consul came not long after the minister had left 
her, and she began upon what she wished to do for him. 

The vice-consul was against it. “I would rather lend 
him the money out of my own pocket. How are you go- 
ing to get along yourself, if you let him have so much?’ 

She did not answer atonce. Then she said, hopelessly, 
‘I’ve a great mind to go home with him. I don’t believe 
there’s any use waiting here any longa.” The vice-consul 
could not say anything to this. She added, ‘* Yes, I be- 
lieve I will home. We we’e talking about it the otha 
day, and he fs willing to let me go with him.” 

**T should think he would be,” the vice-consul retorted 
in his indignation for her. :‘‘ Did you offer to pay for his 
passage?” 

“* Yes,” she owned, ‘‘1 did,” and again the vice-consul 
could say nothing. ‘‘If I went, it wouldn't make any 
difference whether it took it all or not. I should have 
plenty to get home from New Yo'k with.” 

** Well,” the vice-consul assented dryly, ‘it's for you 
to say.” 

‘*T know you don’t want me to do it!” 

** Well, I shall miss you,” he answered, evasively. 

**And I shall miss you, too, Mr. Bennam. Don't you 
believe it? But if [ don’t take this chance to get home, I 
don’t know when I shall eva have anotha. And there 
isn't any use waiting—no, there isn’t!” 

The vice-consul laughed at the sort of imperative de- 
spair in her tone. ‘‘ How are you going? Which way, I 
mean.” 

They counted up Clementina’s debts and assets, and 
they found that if she took the next steamer from Genoa, 
which was to sail in four days, she would have enough to 
pay her own way and Mr. Orson’s to New York, and 
still have some thirty dollars over, for her expenses home 
to Middlemount. They allowed for a second-cabin pas- 
sage, which the vice-consul said was perfectly good on the 
Genoa steamers. He rather urged the gentility and com- 
fort of the second-cabin passage, but his reasons in favor 
of it were wasted upon Clementina’s indifference; she 
wished to get home, now, and she did not care how. She 
asked the vice-consul to see the minister for her, and if he 
were ready and willing, to telegraph for their tickets. He 
transacted the business so promptly that he was able to 
tell her when he came in the evening that everything was 
in train. He excused his coming ; he said that now she 
was going so soon, he wanted to see all he could of her. 
He offered no excuse when he came the next morning ; 
but he said he had got a letter for her and thought she 
might want to have it at once. 

He took it out of his hat and gave it to her. It was 
addressed in Hinkle’s writing; her answer had come at 
last ; she stood trembling with it in her band. 

The vice-consul smiled. ‘ Is that the one?” 

** Yes,” she whispered back. 

* Allright.” He took his hat, and set it on the back of 
his head before he left her without other salutation. 

Then Clementina opened her letter. It was in a wo- 
man’s hand, and the writer made haste to explain at the 
beginning that she was George W. Hinkle’s sister, and 
that she was writing for him ; for though he was now out 
of danger, he was still very weak, and they had all been 
anxious about him. A month before, he had been hurt 
in a railroad collision, and had come home from the West, 
where the accident happened, suffering mainly from shock, 
as his doctor thought; he had taken to his bed at once, 
and had not risen from it since. He had been out of his 
head a great part of the time, and had been forbidden 
everything that could distress or excite him. His sister 
said that she was writing for him now as soon as he had 
seen Clementina’s letter ; it had been forwarded from one 
wddress to another, and had at last found him there at his 
home in Ohio. He wished to say that he would come out 
for Clementina as soon as he was allowed to undertake 
the journey, and in the mean time she must let him know 
constantly where she was. The letter closed with a few 
words of love in his own handwriting. 

Clementina rose from reading it, and put on her hat in 
a bewildered impulse to go to him at once ; she knew, in 
spite of all the cautions and reserves of the letter that he 
must still be very sick. When she came out of ber daze 
she found that she could only go to the vice-consul. She 
put the letter in his hands to let it explain itself. ‘* You'll 
undastand, now,” she said. ‘*‘ What shall I do?” 

When he had read it, he smiled and answered, ‘‘1 guess 
I understood pretty well before, though I wasn't posted 
on names. Well, 1 suppose you'll want to lay out most 
of your capital on cables, now?” 

** Yes,” she laughed, and then she suddenly lamented, 
‘* Why didn't they telegraph?” 

** Well, 1 guess he hadn’t the head for it,” said the vice- 
consul, ‘‘and the rest wouldn’t think of it. They wouldn’t, 
in the country.” 

Clementina laughed again, in joyous recognition of the 
fact, ‘‘ No, my fatha wouldn't, eitha!” 

The vice-consul reached for his hat, and he led the way 
to Clementina’s gondola at his garden gate, in greater 
haste than she. At the telegraph office he framed a 
despatch which for expansive fulness and precision was 
apparently unexampled in the experience of the clerk who 
took it and spelt over its English withthem. It asked an 
answer in the vice-consul’s care, and, “I'll tell you what, 
Miss Claxon,” he said, with a husky weakness in his voice, 
‘*T wish you'd let this be my treat.” 

She understood. ‘‘ Do you really, Mr. Bennam?” 

**T do indeed.” 

** Well, then, I will,” she said, but when he wished to 
include in his treat the despatch she sent home to her 
father announcing her coming, she would not let him. 
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He looked at his watch, as they rowed away. ‘‘It’s 
eight o’clock here, now, and it will reach Ohio about six 
hours earlier; but you can’t expect an answer to-night, 

She had expected it though, he could see 
that. 

‘But whenever it comes, I'll bring it right round to 
you. Now it's all going to be straight, don’t you be afraid, 
avd you're going home the quickest way you can get 
there. I’ve been looking up the sailings, and this Genoa 
bout will get you to New York about as soon as any could 
from Liverpool. Besides there’s always a chance of miss- 
ing connections and losing time between here and England. 
I should stick to the Genoa boat.” 

‘*Oh, I shall,” said Clementina, far less fidgeted than he. 


(To BR CONTINUED.) 


IN THE FALL AFTERNOON. 


7 ae a butnish of fine scarlet on the pear that 
drops to-day, 
Now the glory of the ripe and rich autumnal noons 
has come ; 
The peach is over -mellow, and the apple bends the 
spray, 
And there’s honey, yes, there’s honey in the purple 
of the plum! 


With dust upon the drooping of his gold and azure 
wings 
The butterfly clings loosely where the last flowers 
flame and shine; 
Down the dusk of lonely garden - aisles the yellow leaf 
still clings, . 
And the grape upon the trellis is bursting with its 
wine. 


There’s bloom upon the mountain, and there’s mist upon 
the stream, 
There’s a light burns low in heaven that never shone 
before; 
We sing softly with low voices in a slow and waking 
dream, 
While far off the breaker feathers in dull music up 
the shore. 


But by fitful flow and falling there blows a boding 
breath, 
A wind that steals from spaces of unknown and 
nameless chill, 
And it wraps about our dreaming a darker dream of 
death, 
And takes the singing from the lip and makes the 
music still! 
Harriet Prescotrr Sporrorp. 














ee first gowns ordered in the autumn are those intend- 
ed for street wear, and this year there have been a 
greater number of models brought over than has been the 
case for some years. It is interesting to see how some 
one model has attracted the attention of all the buyers of 
the different large shops, as well as the private dressmak- 
ers, and this one gown is brought over in all different 
shades of color and sold at many different prices. One 
of the smartest gowns this season is of Venetian cloth, 
the skirt made to fit absolutely tight over the hips, but 
below the knees there are gussets let in which flare out 
and make it look very full. There are rows of black 
braid around the foot of the skirt. The waist is made 
tight-fitting, with exaggeratedly long round coat-tails 
in the back that reach to the hem of the skirt, and these 
tails are trimmed with braid to match the skirt. In front 
the waist has a bolero jacket trimmed with the braid; 
outside the bolero are two bias bands of velvet on which 
are rows of fancy buttons, and there is a full vest of white 
silk fastened with bright gold buttons ; a high collar shows 
the bright velvet around the top, and a stock of white 
silk to match the vest, while at the throat a lace bow is 
fastened with a rhine- 
stone buckle. The 
sleeves are tight - fit- 
ting, very long, with 
white flaring cuffs 
faced with velvet and 
trimmed on the outside 
with braid. This gown 
has been shown in 
purple cloth with gray 
velvet and white silk; 
in green cloth with 
cherry velvet and yel- 
Jow silk, and in dark 
blue with dove - gray 
and bright cherry silk. 
In every combination 
of coloring it is ex- 

ingly smart and 
most effective. It is 
not a gown that can be 
made by an inexperi- 
enced seamstress, and 
requires to be most 
carefully pressed and 
fitted. 


For carriage wear, a 
more elaborate style of 
gown is possible than 
when one has to walk, 
and the dressmakers 
this year have brought over a very large number of gowns 
suited for this purpose. A very smart one of atan-colored 
cloth, a light shade, is faced around the bottom of the skirt 
with dark brown velvet cut out in points. Around. each 

int is a full ruche of brown satin ribbon, and about two 

nches further up the skirt is another ruche of the same 
ribbon. The waist is in the round shape, with a yoke of 
yellow silk covered with Irish point, and has wide revers 
edged with a narrow band of sable fur. The front of the 
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waist is of white silk with polka dots of black chenille, 
and just at the edge of the waist, where it comes against 
the vest, is small revers of heliotrope velvet. At the bot- 


tom of the waist there are little pleats through which a 
belt is run of black velvet caught down with fancy buckles 
of gilt and silver. 


This same model is copied in bright 

red, the skirt made with 
three bands of black and 
white silk outlined with 
sable fur, the bands being 
put on in a zigzag fashion. 
The waist is the same us 
the one just described, and 
with the same colored vel- 
vet revers. The sleeves 
are very odd—tight-fitting 
and with pieces of lace at 
the top, very wide flaring 
cuffs faced with the helio- 
trope velvet, and edged 
with sable. Another gown 
on the same model is of 
light gray, but trimmed on 
the skirt with rows of 
braid the same color as the 
gown. Of course it is mere- 
ly a matter of choice as 
to which combination of 
coloring is the most at- 
tractive. The style of the 
gown is exquisite, and is 
becoming to both tall and 
short women, for the trim- 
ming on the skirt can be 
changed so as to give eith- 
er a long or a broad line, 
as desired. 


There are many recep- 
‘tion gowns that are made 
vf cloth, others of cloth and velvet combined; but as yet 
no silk and velvet or all- velvet gowns have been ex- 
hibited. The costumes of cloth and velvet are most at- 
tractive, very graceful in design, and of soft and harmoui- 
ous coloring. One of the new gowns is of black broad- 
cloth so fine that it looks like the cloth known as doeskin. 
It is made with a skirt that has a shaped gore in front 
and a circular cut at the back, and it is either buttoned 
from the hem to the belt down the seam in the middle of 
the back, or is buttoned part way, and has absolutely no 
trimming of any kind. To wear with this skirt is a vel- 
vet coat made on the shape of a man’s cut-away coat, and 
showing at the throat and below the lower part of the 
coat a vest of flowered brocade. There is a high flaring 
collar,and this collar is cover- 
ed with a pattern of silk ma- 
chine stitching. The sleeves “D ] 
are almost tight-fitting, cut € ot 





flaring over the hands, and ; HH 
stitched to match the collar. 
The jacket is fastened with 
fancy rhinestone buttons. 
Another style of velvet coat 
is cut like a cut-away, but the 
tails, instead of rounding, 
are absolutely square, and 
are trimmed across with a 
band of fur. The collar is 
square, made of fur, and can 
be worn either standing or 
turned down. The coat 
opens over a most elaborate 
waistcoat of brocade with a 
lace tie at the throat. This 
coat has also fancy buttons. 
Another style of cloth 
gowns suitable for reception 
wear is made with a long 
coat that has very full side 
pieces. It is so long that it 
reaches below the knee, but 
instead of being tight-filting 
in front, the material crosses 
over and is fastened at the left side under a wide revers 
of white Astrakhan trimmed with sable. There is a small 
vest piece of pale blue satin on which there is an elabo- 
rate hand embroidery. The skirt is very odd. It is made 
of silk, with a heavy facing of velvet that goes the whole 
way up in front and extends half-way up the skirt at the 
sides and back. This is a very clever thing, for an all 
velvet skirt covered with a long cloth coat would be 
most uncomfortable to wear. This model is very effec 
tive in pale gray or in brown with bright cherry color. 








As yet there are more princesse effects than there are 
actual princesse gowns, and some of these are most notice 
able and most cleverly designed. One of the prettiest 
gowns of the season is made of pale gray cloth, the skirt 
trimmed with rows and rows of the cloth put on to over 
lap one another and arranged in a pointed effect, so it 
looks as though there were three pointed flounces. The 
skirt fits absolutely plain across the back and hips, and is 
open in front, where it is fastened with a row of small 
crochet buttons. The waist, tight-fitting at the back, is 
trimmed with bands of the stitched cloth to match the 
trimming on the skirt. The front of the waist is in blouse 
shape, with a draped vest of pale gray satin. On the 
blouse, at either side of the vest, are long ends of yellow 
lace which tie across the bustin one loop. The sleeves are 
small, and have pieces of lace tied in and out through the 
cuffs. At the back, where the skirt and the waist join, is 
a belt of stitched cloth, which is so put on as to give the 
effect of a polonaise or princesse back. Another gown, 
made.to give the same effect, is in a tan-colored cloth, 
trimmed. with little bias bands of the same cloth, only 
sewed on one side, and bound on the side that is loose 
with satin cord. The same trimming is repeated on the 
back of the waist and in the belt. The front of the waist 
has a bolero jacket of cloth over a second. bolero of vel- 
vet the color of the gown. There is a little touch of pale 
blue at the throat in a. bow with lace ends that very much 
relieves the color, for tan and wood-color, while excee«|- 
ingly pretty to look al, are not always so becoming 1s 
they might be, and a little touch of contrast relieves them 
very much. 
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FRENCH AUTUMN AND WINTER 
COSTUMES 


GOWN of satin-finished Hungarian-blue broadcloth 

A has a peplum over-dress, cut circular, with a seam 
in the back, and shaped in deep points which cross in the 
front The back breadths, sloping higher toward the cen- 
tre, have a slight fulness arranged in two pleats at the 
waist-line. Falling from beneath the over-skirt is a very 
full shaped flounce attached to a plain seven-gored skirt, 
which follows the pew mode of being cut at the waist in 
the back without any fulness and hooked snugly across 
the hips, with the opening at the left side to correspond 
with that of the over-dress 

The corsage laps over in the pretty old-time surplice 
effect—one of the features of the winter modes. A deep 
collar, square behind, forms epaulettes over the shoulders, 
gracefully modifying the effect of the tight sleeves, and 
continues in shawl shape to the waist 

The trimming, which is also that on the over skirt, is an 
effective applique scroll design of Suéde cloth with corded 
edge, together with a border of sable fur, which outlines 
ilso the flaring points of the collar. The sleeves, cut in 
one piece, and falling long over the hand, are buttoned 
diagonally across the upper arm and trimmed to imitate 
in wlded top. The seamless corsage, opening under the 
revers at the left side, is finished with three ornamental 
Ihe width of the gored skirt, which may serve 
as well for a simple pattern for any fashionable wool 
fabric, is four yards at the foot 

The full soft crown of the felt hat is ornamented with a 
sweeping lavender plume and velvet bow, which give a 
pretty touch of color, together with the shot-velvet plas 
tron of the gown 

Quantity of material for gown—9 yards of cloth, 54 
inches wide; 4 yard of velvet; 7 yards of fur 


bultons 


Black and white combinations, never more fashionable 
than at the present time, appear in costumes entirely of 
velvet, or in black cloth tailor gowus made with heavily 
braided white revers and waistcoat 

A velvet coat of the popular Louis XVI. shape has broad 
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VELVET COSTUME WITH LOUIS XVI. COAT, 
Cut Paper Pauern No. 106.—(See Page 992.) 
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rolling revers and collar 
of white satin cover- 
ed with black chenille 
braiding The coat 
tails open to the waist 
and show a lining of 
white satin, and the 
blouse and cravat are of 
tulle appliquéd with 
white satin. An Ori- 
ental clasp fastens the 
closely folded girdle. 
The velvet skirt is 
made with a tight 
fitting circular upper 
part, lined throughout, 
to which is added a 
flounce, whose fulness 
is formed into narrow 
box-pleats taken up at 
intervals and held in 
place by three jet and 
gold buttons. The 
flounce is lined with 
silk, and no founda- 
tion skirt is necessary. 
There is no fulness at 
the belt behind, and tiny 
buttons with loops fasten the placket. The 
width of the flounce at the foot is four and a 
half yards. A new chenille galon worked with 
metal threads—one of the attractive noveltics 
of the season—trims the flounce and coat in 
bow-knot designs. The close sleeves, fitted 
by gores, have a deep circular cuff at the 
hand, open on the inside 

The French felt hat, in tulip form, has a 
velvet fan in front, from which sweeps a broad 
bright-colored breast, while at the right side is 
a knot of the same velvet. 

Quantity of material for costume—17 yards 
of velvet 21 inches wide. 





POCKET-BOOKS AND 
CARD-CASES. 
GREAT many novelties 
are shown this year in the 
line of pocket-books and card- 
cases. These little conven- 
iences are prized by women, 
whether or not they have a 
long visiting-list; and even if 
they have not a great deal of 
money, they like a dainty re- 
ceptacle in which to put what 
they have. Among the dain- 
tiest pocket-books of the sea 
son is one in white vellum, 
with corners richly chased in 
gold, just under the clasp of 
which is a tiny mirror finished 
beneath with a four-leaf clo- 
ver. This would be a very 
“seceptable gift to offer a bride. 
Pocket - books of all colors— 
blue, green, and red—may be 
seen, some of the finest being 
made of elephant-skin, the old 
alligator-skin, and the always 
favorite seal being as much in 
vogue as ever 

One may use her pleasure 
as to size and shape, and the 
elaboration of gold and silver 
is a matter to be regulated by 
the amount which one can pay 
for the book or case. Many 
pocket-books and card-cases 
are embossed very richly and 
heavily in gold or silver, and 
it is always in order to add in 
these metals the monogram of 
the fairowner. Inside, the fit- 
tings are dainty enough for a queen. A 
few leaves of celluloid or ivory for mem 
oranda and a calendar complete my lady's 
pocket. book 

One finds this year a return to the beau 
tiful bead-bags so popular with our grand- 
mothers. These are most elaborate; are 
of steel and silk, or of colored beads, to 
suit the fancy of her who is to carry them. 
The long bead purses knit of silk and 
beads, and the small purses for change, 
clasped in silver or steel, are also to be 
had. 

When one has any doubt as to a suitable 
present to make for a birthday, for Christ- 
mas, or to a friend who is going on a 
journey, a selection may readily be made 
from the many beautiful pocket-books 
which are in the shops. Most women like 
to have several pocket-books. That which 
carries the housekeeping and marketing 
money should be a plain, serviceable af- 
fair, homely and strong, and not necessa- 
rily elaborately adorned. For calling and 
the carriage, and for any of the daintier 
uses of life, a more beautiful pocket-book 
is appropriate. As women seldom have 
pockets enough in which to bestow their 
belongings, and are compelled to carry 
their pocket-books in their hands, they 
like to have those which do not throw 
discredit upon the rest of their beautiful 
raiment. 

Small leather bags which may be fast- 
ened to the belt are a great convenience to 
women on a shopping expedition or when 
taking a short journey. These also may 
be found in sizes and styles to suit any 
purse. 

It is not necessary for the woman who 
has that great convenience of life a bank 





GOWN WITH PEPLUM OVER-SKIRT 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 107.—(See Page 922) 


account to carry about very much money in her purse. 
Bills and accounts are always more safely paid by check 
than otherwise, and where it is possible for a woman thus 
to manage her money affairs she is saved a great deal of 
bother and anxiety. If one carries much money in her 
purse it is best to have the bills in large denominations, 
so that they do not fill the pocket-book uncomfortably. 
Few people, however, suffer from a plethora of money; it 
is, unfortunately, for most women just the other way. 


QUESTIONS OF SENTIMENT. 
VERY good woman had the peculiarity of never 
bidding any one good-by. Whether leaving a friend’s 
house or parting from friends at her own home, she always 
managed somehow to avoid speaking the hated word. 
However, as she really did leave her friends, and as her 
friends had to part from her, little was gained, one would 

fancy, by this insistence on the letter of her idea. 

Another woman never called upon a sick person, be- 
cause it made her unhappy to see suffering she could not 
help. Nor did she go to see any of her family who were 
dying, because, as she argued, her visit could do them no 
good, and she could not bear to see them, knowing it would 
be the last time. This woman also objected to partings, 
never went to wish any one adieu before a journey, nor did 
she ever pay visits of condolence. In fact, she persistently 
evaded all the disagreeable and unhappy scenes of life. 
And all these omissions of duties, which other people 
thougit it necessary to fulfil, whether they liked them or 
not, were put down to the credit of her sensitive tempera- 
ment and tender heart. 

It isthe fashion nowadays to allow a large liberty in such 
questions of sentiment. We have come to feel that there 
cannot be any rigid rule of conduct in trying or unhappy 
circumstances, and that it is unjust for one person to 
judge another by the way he would act himself if similar- 
ly situated. People have widely different degrees of feel- 
ing, and widely different ways of expressing what fecling 
they have. And sometimes it is hard to tell where an 
overwrought sentiment ends and indifference begins. 
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THE CODE REVISED. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
lil —“ ONCE. YOUNG.” 


“ 4 here your fun while you may. You'll 
never be young but once.” There 
never was a more egregious lie told to young 
and aay ears than is urged by this well- 
known saying. Some never grow old and 
some are never young, and the whole secret 
of youth and age lies in the individual and 
not at all in any question of dates. As-to 
the enjoyments of childhood, the wild deliri- 
ous glee of life, the laugh that spills at the 
lips, these may leave us, but who would bar- 
ter them for the delicate, delectable sense of 
humor that takes their place—that elder sister 
of mirth. Fun is a priceless gift of the gods 
to all mankind. It should never leave us 
while breath is in our bodies, and if it does 
desert us it is gémerally because of our own 
inhogpitality. We can cultivate a sense of 
humor, and it is our duty to do so exactly 
as it is our duty to cultivate goodness. In- 
deed, the two have much incommon. There 
is a certain inhumanity that goes with a lack 
of humor. No one on earth need fear to see 
the years of their youth slipping by if their 
fear has root in the notion that with the pass- 
ing of youth, joy and mirth must goalso. A 
green and jolly old age is as jolly as a gay 
— more so if the mind has been 
ept active and the vature open, for tlien 
every year that passes only brings its gift of 
added power to enjoy. 


Nor is it sure that youth is so positively 
happy as it is cried up to be. One thing is 
very certain, youth is not happy just because 
it is youth, and for no better reason. There 
is a necessary restlessness in the uncertain 
steps of a young girl—for the most sure- 
footed of them must often stumble. She 
can never be so securely happy as is the 
woman, married or unmarried, who has, as it 
were, found her feet surely and knows how 
to get what she wants and, perhaps more 
important; knows what she wants to get. A 
restless looking forward to to-morrow’s joy, 
an unhappy killing of time before some 
promised joy arrives to-day, is a symptom 
of youth that all youth must recognize and 
all age remember. 

The acute pleasure that may belong to each 
unfolding moment as it passes, the epicurean 
delight in the slow passage of time that still 
goes far too swiftly, the closer study of all 
life, the enlarged power to feel, to see, to 
hear, to live, to enjoy, and even to suffer, is 
the priceless gift of every added year. To 
tell, then, to any girl the falsehood that she 
can enjoy life best in her unthinking youth, 
when her power to receive impressions is 
most limited, is to wrong her and to delay 
her growth, 

There is a not unfamiliar story of a young 
girl in a ball-room who was stopped, as she 
walked about the floor on the arm of one of 
her partners, by an old family friend who 
inquired, with interest, for her mother. 

** My dear, I'm glad I saw you,” he repeat. 
ed; *‘how’s your mother?” 

No reply. She only clung to the arm on 
which she leaned, and was hastening by,when 
the old gentleman, seeing her fear lest her 
escort should slip away, laid his hand on the 
young man’s coat collar. 

** My dear, I'll hold him,” he cried, twink- 
ling his eye wickedly. ‘*‘ How's your mo- 
ther?” 

He was not a very nice old gentleman per- 
haps, but that he got a full share of fun out 
of life none could doubt; and the attitude of 








this young girl, holding fast to her prize lest | 


he should escape, is exactly the attitude of 
youth that looks to the early days for all its 
share of joy. 


There is something pitiful in watching 
this nervous grasp at joy in youth, as if that 
was the one chance to salt the tail of the 
flitting bird. We see, and see constantly, 
young girls literally afraid to loosen their 
grasp of one day or one pleasure to answer 
one sensible question or fulfil one act of 
simple duty. If they could be assured that 
some one wonld collar Joy and hold it for 
them while they gave a little thought to 
other things, they would doubtless be willing 
to yield that brief attention; but as it is, they 
are told ‘‘ Take your joy while you may,” 
and they take it with the feverish idea that 
it is always passing away, each day further 
off. Something is now to be had which will 
never come their way again—or so they are 
constantly told by those who should know 
better. And as they are taught this heresy 
it is only human nature for them to clasp 
with both hands the happy moment as it flies, 
to the exclusion of every other idea, to the 
stunting of that growth by which alone the 
most permanent joy can enter. Joys do not 
fly from a woman in this day and generation, 
where she is free to live as full a life as she 
will, and as joyous a one. 

As early as possible every girl should be 
shown not merely how to enjoy what seems 
most naturally enjoyable, but also to enlarge 
her powers of living and grasping life; for 
the power to find human interest in each 
moment, grave or gay, is something that can 
be acquired, and when gained, it is a keener 
and more subtle delight than the cruder joys 
of youth thoughtlessly taken. To indul- 
gently free youth of all care, save that of 
seeking enjoyment, may make that seeking 
in itself a disquieting care. ‘‘ Pleasure is my 
shadow,” says the old Spanish proverb. 
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‘When I follow her, she flees from me; 
when I flee from her, she follows me.” If 
our girls think very differently it is their 
teachers who are to blame, not the pupils. 


A BUTTON-HOLE PARTY. 


7 NTERTAINERS are constantly trying 

4 to plan something new to interest their 
guests. A clever hostess recently scored a 
success with a ‘‘ Button-hole Party,” which 
might also serve for a church sociable. 

Invitations were issued—each card hav- 
ing a needle and thread at the top, and 
may be executed either with pen and ink 
or water-colors—to a *‘ Button-hole Colonial 
Party,” and much curiosity was expressed 
concerning the entertainment. ~ Guests were 
requested to come in Colonial costume and 
to brine athimble. Trunks and attics were 
ransacked, garments of the Revolutionary 
period were borrowed by those who were not 
lucky enough to possess them, and at the 
appointed time the visitors assembled in 
their ancient finery in the pretty parlors. 
Half an hour was devoted to examining and 
admiring the gowns and ornaments worn 
and in telling any little stories associated 
with them. On the occasion I am describ- 
ing the handsomest costume was universally 
pronounced to be a rich green brocade, the 
wedding dress of its wearer's ancestress, 
whose father had bought it with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of a yoke of oxen, 

When the half-hour was over, a strip of 
cotton cloth, pinned by a needle to a piece 
of paper the same size, was given to each 
lady, with the request that she would work 
the button-hole cut in the cloth, Much 
amusement resulted from the trials, as some 
of the fair workers made their first attempts. 
When all were finished, each person wrote 
the name on the strip of paper, pinning the 
bit of cloth over it, and handed it to the two 
umpires who had previously been chosen. 
After the best and the second-best button- 


| holes had been selected, the papers were 


unpinned, the names read aloud, and the 
prizes awarded—the first was a pair of sil- 
ver-mounted scissors, the second a silver- 
mounted emery. Refreshments followed, 
and the guests separated, pronouncing the 
entertainment a great success. 
THE OTHER GIRLS. 

RE there really two sets of girls in the 
LA world—one set who flutter about like 
butterflies, ever on the alert for a new plea- 
sure, and another whose business it is to toil 
and spin, and who seldom have any relief 
from drudgery? This seems to be the com 
mon conception of the matter, and yet it is 
hardly true. Girls are very much alike, 
and among the well-to-do those who seem 
simply to live in society and flit from plea- 
sure to pleasure really have many occupa- 
tions and. interests, while girls who are 
obliged to work constantly for their own 
support have their hours of recreation, into 
which they are able to compress a great deal 
of enjoyment. 

It is remarkable with what ease a modern 
girl slips from one kind of life into another. 
A young woman who has had all her life 
ease and social pleasure will find herself 
suddenly called upon to assume her own 
support or to share in that of ber family. 
Reverses are very apt to come to us in our 
busy life; the man who is rich to-day may 
be poor to-morrow, and the daughter born 
to the purple may unexpectedly find herself 
reduced to wearing hodden gray. This will 
simply mean, in her case, if she be a bright 
sensible American girl, the putting on a 
brave face, assuming with confidence the 
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fact that what another girl can do she can 
do, and, simply dressed in her neat shirt- 
waist and skirt short enough to clear the 
ground, she will step into the arena and do 
what she can. A young woman who has 
journeyed from one city in Europe to an- 
other under the chaperonage of her mother, 
who has known music —~ art and every- 
thing agreeable that life has had to offer, 
the other day very willingly and gladly 
took a position behind a counter in a large 
metropolitan shop. There was no hesitation 
on her part when it became evident that she 
must do the first thing that came to her 
hand. Her one talent, as it seemed to her, 
was for business, and she took hold of the 
first opening, wT as a man would have 
done, with pluck and energy, and a deter- 
mination to succeed. 

More and more it seems to be the part of 
wisdom in girls to prepare themselves by 
conscientious study to earn their way if need 
be. The girl who is a skilful stenographer 
and type-writer has always that at her fin- 
gers’ ends which will keep the wolf from 
the door. There is no reason why a girl in 
society should not be a good stenographer. 
There is no reason why a girl leaving school 
or college should do so with enly a general 
air of accomplishment, and a general facility 
trained in no particular direction. The part 
of common-sense and wisdom is for all girls 
to have either a trade, a profession, a know- 
ledge of bookkeeping, or some other skill 
of brain or hands, which will stand them in 
stead should the day come in which they 
must earn their own support. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 





alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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is an “ all-the-year-around”’ fabric—an ideal 
foundation for evening dresses—a 
perfect lining for heavy dresses, 
far lighter and stronger than 
silk. Every stylish shad- 
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The best inventive talent on both sides the Atlan- 
tic is constantly used to improve Singer sewing- 
machines ; thus they are always ‘‘ up-to-date.’’ 
Only the best materials and the most modern 
automatic machinery are used in the manufacture 
of Singer sewing machines. 

THEY ARE 

« BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 
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ICkK-CREAM 
CENTURY'S USE OF THE DAINTY 


as a trade, first occurred to a 
unt named ‘Tudor, who in 1805 shipped 
In 1819, when ice was scarce in the 
Boston, a was sent to the coast 
to take ice from an iceberg, and 
though with some damage, in procuring a 
vhich was carried to Martinique 
und Romans used various means to cool 
ks, with more or less success. About the middle 
xteenth century the custom of cooling drink with 
introduced into Italy. Afterward the method 
sing the cold of snow and ice by a mixture of 
re became common, The preparation of artificial 
n became more usual, and what was at first an ex 
t became a luxury 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ice-cups 


selling ice 


“ul of vessel 


order 


(reeks 


were introduced, and fruits frozen in ice were brought on 
the table. 

The limonadiers, or lemonade-sellers, of Paris endeavor 
ed to increase the popularity of their wares by icing them, 
and one, more enterprising than the rest, an Italian named 
Procope Couteaux, in the year 1660, conceived the idea of 
converting such beverages entirely into ice, and about 
twenty yeurs later iced liquors—that is, liquors changed 
into ice—were the principal things sold by the limonadiers. 
By the end of that century iced liquors were quite com- 
mon in Paris. Soon after the French began to freeze the 
juices of all savory fruits for desserts, and to them we are 
indebted for our ice-cream. 

Ice-cream—or iced “‘ butter,” as it was first called, from 
its supposed resemblance to that substance—was first 
known in Paris in 1774. The Due de Chartres often 
went at that time to the Paris coffee-houses to drink a 
glass of iced liquor, and the landlord having one day pre- 
sented him with his ‘‘arms” formed in edible ice, this 


kind of sweetmeat became the fashion. German cooks 
at once took up the new art. ‘It was not long in reaching 
England, for in 1776 a French cook, resident in London, 
named Clermont, wrote The Modern Cook, in which sweet 
ices were first described for the instruction of English 
cooks. 

The New York Post Boy of June 8, 1786, makes this 
announcement: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen may be supplied with ice-cream 
every day at the city tavern by their humble servant, 
Joseph Cowe.” 

At a ball given by a Mrs. Johnson in New York, on 
December 12, 1789, there were ‘‘ served pyramids of red 
and white ice-cream with punch and liquors, rose cinna- 
mon, and parfait amour.” 

Ice-cream was first introduced at the national capital 
by Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, who had had it in her home 
in New York. She used to tell with amusement of the 
delight with which President Jackson first tasted it, and 
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FRENCH EVENING CAPE OF GREEN 


how he promptly decided to have ices at the Executive 
Mansion. Accordingly, guests at the next reception were 
treated to the frozen mystery, and afforded considerable 
fun to the initiated by the reluctance with which they 
tasted it. Those from the rural districts, especially, first 
eyed it suspiciously, then melted each spoonful with breath 
before consuming it. Their distrust was soon removed, 
however, and plates were emptied with great rapidity. 
The man who made the cream was, oddly enough, a 
negro by the name of Jackson, who, iu the early part of 
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the present century, kept a small 
confectionery store in Washing- 
ton. Cold custards, which were 
cooled after being made by set- 
ting them on a cake of ice, were 
very fashionable, and Jackson, 
at Mrs. Hamilton’s suggestion, 
froze them by placing the ingredi- 
ents in a tin bucket and complete- 
ly covering it with the ice. Each 
bucket contained a quart, and was 
sold for one dollur. It immedi- 
ately became popular, and the in- 
ventor soon enlarged his store, and 
when he died left a considerable 
fortune. A good many tried to 
follow his example, and ice-cream 
was hawked about the streets, be- 
ing wheeled along very much as 
the hokey-pokey carts are. now, 
but none of them succeeded in ob- 
taining the flavor that Jackson 
had in his product. 

Ice-cream in New England was 
regarded with suspicion, and par- 
taken of in very small quantities. 

In Elsie Venner there is mention 
made of the Deacon who, ‘‘ not 
being in the habit of taking his 
nourishment in the congealed 
state, had treated the ice-cream as 
a pudding of a rare species.” 


PARIS DESIGNS FOR 
EVENING WRAPS. 
i>: change in fashion in all 

cloaks and wraps this season 
is unusually marked. Last season 
ihe cloaks—particularly the opera 
cloaks—were all large, made long 
enough to almost cover the long 
skirts, and so wide that they 
could be worn over the lightest 
ball gown without crushing the 
sleeves, Or in any way crushing 
the lightest materials. 

The present styles do not neces 
sitate the wearing of such large 
cloaks, but the materials used in 
the construction thereof are quite 
as effective and as elaborate. pe 
of the most expensive quality, 
brocade and velvet, with trim 
mings of fur and ostrich feathers 
and jewelled passementeries, all 
are combined, and the general ef- 
fect is extremely smart, and not 
overloaded as might be supposed. Velvet is one of the 
most popular fabrics, and is used in the lightest shades. 
A most attractive opera cloak is made of green mirror 
velvet in the new shape—a circular, but longer at the 
back than’in front. It has wide revers covered with a 
most elaborate and cffective pattern of embroidery, and 
trimmed with a brond band of ostrich feathers. This 
band not only trims the revers, but is put around the en- 
tire cloak and the high flaring collar; The lining is of a 
paler shade in green satin, and there is a wadded inter- 
lining. In order to have the cloak 
hang as it should, it is most care 
fully fitted over the shoulders. 


A long cloak of light blue velvet 
has a slightly reminiscent air, as 
the same style of opera cloak was 
fashionable a generation ago. It 
is in circular shape, but flares at 
the bottom; is most carefully fitted 
over the shoulders, and is unusu- 
ally full for one of this year’s 
models, The only trimming is a 
deep yoke that extends over the 
shoulders, trimmed with a full 
ruffle of the velvet, that is put on 
so that it is graduated in size and 
forms a stole in front. The yoke 
has an exaggeratedly high collar, 
and both collar and yoke are cov- 
ered with embroidery. At the 
throat is a silk tie with embroid 
ered ends. The cloak is lined 
throughout with Liberty satin of 
a pale blue. 


The handsomest and most elab- 
orate model for this season is made 
of mirror velvet and lace, the vel- 
vet an exquisite shade of pink. 
This pattern is very odd, and has 
the effect of a double cloak with 
shoulder cape. The upper part 
is of the velvet, the lower part of 
the lace, and the cape, with long 
stole ends both back and front, is 
covered with embroidery, as is 
also the high Medici collar. A 
wide band of ostrich feathers trims 
the cape and faces the collar. The 
deep lace flounce which forms the 
lower part of the cloak is pleated, 
and hangs down to the ground, 
completely covering the gown 
over which it is worn. A lining 
of white Liberty satin contrasts 
with the light pink of the velvet, 
and the lining shows in front 
where the cloak is held together, 
and finished with a deep ruffle of 
the lace, which is most cleverly put 
on 80 that it tapers into the flounce 
or lower part of the cloak. This 
same design has been copied in 
different colorings, and is exceed- 
ingly smart in black and white, 
and in all white. 





BLUE VELVET EVENING CLOAK WITH 


LACE YOKE. 


In sharp contrast to the long circular cloaks are the 
fitted capes, which accentuate the long shoulder effect in 
a very odd fashion. The capes are made in fur, velvet, 
satin, silk, and cloth, but the smartest are a combination 
of fur and velvet. One of the newest models is of seal- 
skin. It is cut away over the arms, but is trimmed with 
four full ruffles of violet velvet, so that it is almost long 
enough to cover the arms. It is finished around the neck 
with two high ruffles. This style of cape is worn with 
reception gowns, and is fashionable for a theatre wrap. 





PINK VELVET WITH LACH FLOUNCE AND EMBROIDERED STOLE. 
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STRONG WOMANHOOD. 


| 


joes seem as if by this time woman- | 


I 
| hood should be a synonym for something 
higher than weakness and inability—I had 
almost said ility Even at the begin 
if the twentieth century women appear 


im bee 


ifraid to be thought to possess a courageous 
spirit or a strong mind 
Pick up any one of a half-dozen recent 
novel many of them by women, by-the 
bye und you wi find that at a critical 
point of the heroine’s career she suddenly | 
discovers she is *‘ only a woman, after all "— 
excusable for weakness when she most 
needs mental and spiritual strength! One 
ses patience with men and women who | 
whine that they are “‘ only women” or “ only | 
men This always means that they prefer 
to yield to weakness or to license rather 


than to take a firmer stand on a right prin 
ciple a stronger grip on the reins which 
hold in their passions. If we can be strong 
right-minded women and men, it is glorious 
But if at supreme moments we 
ire conscious of nothing but the weakness 
of ve had better be something high 
er than men and women as fast as possible. 

\ bright, modern young woman was get 


be such 


our sex 


ting unmercifully chaffed by her young cous 
in about some timidity she had shown 
Well,” she retorted, pettishly, ** it is nat 

ral for you to be strong, and natural for me | 

eo we ik! | 

It is to be hoped she will be ashamed of | 
that speech some day | 

Women have been called “weak” for 
ges weak - spirited, weak -souled, weak 
minded weak - kneed So much senti 
mental rot has been talked to them about | 
the ‘‘might of their weakness” and their 

imiable weaknesses "’ that they have grown 
to think weakness a womanly. attribute to 
be prized and cultivated, and strength and 
courage, mental or spiritual, coarse and un 
womanly 

Is it not time women had clearer views of 
the might of their womanhood? A strong- 
souled, broad - minded, frank, loyal, deter 
mined woman—what more noble and beau 


il virtues pertain to womanhood than 
these, which so many women are afraid or 


ishamed to claim? 


EVERY-DAY TALKS 
MOTHERS 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 

IX.—RELIGIOUS NURTURE 


1)° we mothers not make the common 
mistake of drawing a hard and fast line 
saying, ‘‘On this side everything is sacred 
on the other, everything We 
theorize about religion as if it were a code 
and not a life 
children up with or without religious in 
struction, as if from the hour they came into 
our keeping the air about them, the faces 
they see, the homes they live in, the voices 
they hear, were not constantly and relentless 
ly moulding them either in the tender grace 
of faith, the hampering conditions of doubt, 
or the chilling atmosphere of indifference. 
If religion means anything, it means that the 
daily routine is hallowed, and that the com 
mon speech and common duties and com 
monplace routine of life are lifted to a fine 
and beautiful serenity—a plane of peace and 
charm and large unselfish love 


WITH 


BY 


is secular”? 


From the mother who realizes that this 


earthly life is but a preparation for develop 
ment, that here we are all placed that we 
may *‘ not sit nor stand, but go,” to her who 
unconsciously regards her children as dolls 


ind puppets to be dressed, and objects for | 


discipline exerted only 
there is a long step 
Between these two there are many types 
differing in degree. But the mother who 
has accepted her children as a trust from the 
Divine Father will not fail in living with 
them religiously. She will be good, in the 
sense of bearing herself as one who must 
render an account, Her moods, her speech, 
what the Bible calls her ‘* walk and conver- 
sation,” will be adjusted with a view to that 
which the Maker of us all has a right to 
demand. She will be sweet, gracious, and 
loving She will draw from an unseen 
source every day and hour the grace; the 
sweetness, and the strength which will help 
her to set a right example to her little ones. 


from the outside, 


Will this mother teach her children to 
pray? Surely. As soon as the little lips 
can frame words, they will be taught little 
prayers for the moruing and for the even- 
ing, such as, 

Now I wake and see the light; 

; ‘Tis God who kept me through the night, 

and, 
Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 

By-and-by will come the Lord's Prayer, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven,” and per- 
haps some of the noble Collects of the Church, 
or the little one will be encouraged to put into 
his own simple language the things for which 
he would pray. But the mother will hesi- 
tate, I fancy, about teaching her child, as yet 
hardly more than an infant, to rush through 
a hasty string of petitions,in which God bless 
father, mother, etc., is apt to include a nu- 
merous band of kith and kin, and degenerate 
intoa meaningless gabble. Reverence should 
be enjoined. The prayer may be very brief, 
but it should never be lacking in reverence. 


We talk about bringing our | 
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Church-going is a matter, as to the time 
of its becoming a habit, for the decision of 
the individual parent. But if the habit is 
ever to be formed, it cannot be left to the 
discretion of children. They must, while 
quite small, be taken to church and seated 
there with their parents, hear the service, 
and become a part of the congregation. Do 
they understand? Do they enjoy? Partly 
yes, and partly no. They comprehend more 
than their elders suppose, and they become 
familiar with the rhythm and harmony of 
devotion, with silver-sounding words, and 
phrases rich with the embroidery of an or- 
nate style. They enjoy the scene; they like 
being with a crowd of people. If they grow 
weary, it is easy for the mother to gather 
them into the sweep of her arm and let them 
rest. As they grow older they will go to 
church as willingly and happily as they go 
to school. 

A picture-book in the pew, a pencil and a 
pad, a pair of scissors and something to cut, 
will keep a restless child employed and satis- 
fied during the, to him, long hours of an 
ordinary service. And there is no sweeter 
sight in this world than that of a row of 
dear little heads in the pew—the ‘‘lilies 
among the wheat.” 


Remembering that the early impressions 
are the ineradicable ones, the mother may well 
pause before she allows to pass unimproved 
the morning of her child’s life. Acknow- 
ledging that the morals of a state or a nation 
are dependent on the morals of the families 
which compose it, and that no strong com- 
munity can exist except on a foundation of 
pure morality, mothers again may well take 
account of themselves as responsible to their 
country and their period for the religious 
nurture they give their children. And in 
this view of the situation, the parent who 
shares with God the upbringing of childish 
hearts will herself endeavor to be always 
consistent, always watchful to set a good 
example, and she will seek Divine guidance 


and aid. 
be a recent book, which is humorous or 
serious, as one looks at it, a story is told 
of an undecided man. After many spasms 
of doubt and resolve on the subject, he final- 
ly reached that point where he wrote a pro- 
posal of marriage to a young woman and 
dropped the letter in a letter-box. _But hav- 
ing got so far his resolution came to an end, 
and a few moments afterward he was seen 
frantically endeavoring to dig out his letter 
with a bat-pin. Failing in this, the wretch- 
ed man walked round and round the pillar, 
crazed by the many reasons against his pre- 
cipitate action, which returned with stronger 
force after he had committed himself 

Luckily for the lady, she retused him; 
although he probably regretted it, as he 
would have regretted his marriage if she 
had accepted. 

This story is capped by another, vouched 
for by the same writer, of a man who never 
could decide whether life was worth living 
or not. For years he carried a dose of poi- 
son in one pocket and an antidote in the 
other to provide against contingencies. 

If mental irresolution can unsettle one’s 
mind so far, we must think that it is better 
to decide something quickly, even at the risk 
of making a mistake. We would probably 
have time to realize the mistake, bear the 
penalty, redeem the error, and make a better 
decision while this halting mind was coming 
to its first decision on the subject. They 
get ahead fastest who decide all small mat- 
ters quickly, developing a well - balanced 
character to decide larger affairs through the 
practice. 


UNDECIDED. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


** Soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing’ 





Facsimile 
of label. 


Accept no 
substitute. 


Put up in handsome boxes, in four 
colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 
nette, and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the manufacturers, 


LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 


142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 





SUPPLEMENT 














* The soap commonly used in the kitchen is made 
of materials that you would not want to come in con- 
® tact with your dishes and cooking utensils. 

If you are particular in this respect you will find 
comfort in the use of Ivory Soap. It is made of sweet, 


clean, vegetable oils. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as 
” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it 


the ‘Ivory’; 
qualities of the genuine 


Copyright, 1886, by The Procter 6 Gamble Co, Cincinnati. 











The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume.” e 


Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘* No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 


CHINA TO=-DA 


In his ‘‘ China in Transformation,” Mr. COLQUHOUN gives a summary of re- 
cent intrigues in the Palace of Pekin, which sheds light not only on the overtures 
to Russia, but the supposed assassination of the Emperor.—From N.Y. Sun. 
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“For many years past the politics of Pekin have been swayed by 
a bitter palace feud, the young Emperor and his party on one 
side and the Empress Dowager on the other. Into this quarrel 
the courtier, Li Hung Chang, has been thrust as a go-between 
and factotum of the Empress.”—From 


CHINA IN 
RANSFORMATION 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


According to the author “Li Hung Chang’s fate hangs on the 
protection of her whom he served so long and faithfully, she is 
aging and exposed te accidents. Naturally an old campaigner like 
Li looks out for a second line of defence, and that is Russia. 
Is it not obvious, then, that we have here a shorter road to the 
key of recent important transactions than by attempting to bal- 
ance ordinary reasons of state?”’ Such is the opinion of a man 
who has spent much time in China. His book is most valuable 
at this moment, both as regards the future of China and 
the position of the United States in the East. 


With Frontispiece, Maps, and Diagrams. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE FEDERATION 
OF MAINE. 


4 ty Maine Federation was particularly fortunate this 
fall in the selection of Brunswick as the place of 
meeting for the seventh annual convention of that flourish- 
ing organization of women’s clubs. Brunswick is the 
home of Bowdoin College, and the visiting club women 
enjoyed, therefore, the peculiar and inspiring. hospitality 
which belongs to a college town. The campus was thrown 
open for the invasion of the women ‘to stroli over its 
pleasant precincts, and the chief social event of the con- 
vention, the reception on the opening evening, was held at 
Memorial Hall, one of the — buildings. ‘This was 
a specia! and much appreciated courtesy offered by the 
faculty, whose head, as is well known, is tliat ‘specially 
—— and distinguished man of letters President 
yde. 

An innovation was made in this meeting of the federa- 
tion in the substitution of a man.for a woman as the chief 
speaker. Professor Ward of. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
gave a most inspiring address on the “ Training of the Fu- 
ture Citizen.” Educational work, both in the schools and 
by means of travelling libraries, is a department of effort in 
which the Maine Federation has been specially active, and 
Professor Ward's words fell on good and fruitful ground. 
The club reports demonstrated that much useful work 
had been accomplished during the year. A feature of the 
organization's activity which was commended, and which 
is to be enlarged, is thé circulation among its members of 
club papers that are of special and pertinent value.. The 
report that thirty-eight such papers have gone about 
from one club to another during the year is an excellent 
showing. 

It was hoped that Mrs. Lowe, the president of the 
General Federation, could be present, but that much- 
sought-for woman is not able to defy certain laws of 
motion and matter which prevent a person from being in 
two places at the same time. So many State federations 
hold their annual meeting the last week in September and 
the first fortnight of October that even so rsistent a 
traveller as the head of the general organization must be 
finds difficulty in being in Maine one day and Illinois 
almost the next. A cordial letter read at the convention 
expressed Mrs. Lowe's regrets at her inability to be present. 
The host of the convention was the Saturday Club of 
Brunswick, Maine, Mrs. Byron president 

Some minor amendments to the constitution were made, 
and the object of the Washington Memorial Association 
was endorsed. Mrs. Ellen M. Richardson, president of this 
association, presented its cause to the federation, and 
urged its co-operation in the desire of the association to 
commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary of Washing 
ton’s death by having the necessary funds for the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Memorial University. A com- 
mittee was appointed to offer at the mid-year meeting of 
the federation some plan for the betterment of the present 
method of nominating officers. This was proved at the 
Brunswick meeting to be cumbersome and needlessly long. 
Mrs. Alice Frye Briggs, whose term of eligibility had 
expired, resigned her gavel as president to Mrs. Florence 
C. Porter, of Caribou, who was elected to succeed her. 
The report of the nominating committee was accepted in 
full, the secretary of the federation casting the ballot. 
Mrs. Porter succeeds to the office of president from that of 
vice-president, and as Mrs. Briggs in her public introduc- 
tion declared that Mrs. Porter had been her ‘‘ mainstay” 
during the administration of her office, it may be assumed 
that the policy of the federation will be carried forward 
on the same efficient lines as heretofore. 

The full list of officers is—president, Mrs. F. C. Porter, 
Caribou ; vice-president, Miss Lucia Conner, Fairfield ; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Camilla C. H. Grimes, 
Caribou; recording secretary, Mrs. J. A. Thompson, 








EMBROIDERED VELVET CAPE. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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TEA GOWN WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
For pattern see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Bangor; treasurer, Mrs. Addison E. Herrick, Bethel ; 
chairman of educational committee, Miss Mary Sawtelle, 
Waterville; chairman of State correspondence, G. F. W. 
C., Miss Nellie Marston, Monmouth; chairman of bureau 
of reciprocity, Mrs. W. H. Newell, Lewiston. 


Tue Scnoo. or HousEKEEPING ESTABLISHED recently 
at 45 St. Botolph Street, Boston, has fully demonstrated 
its practical value. It begins its second year pointing to 
a record for its trial year which augurs well for its future. 
It is under the auspices of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, an organization that stands for the 
most practical and suggestive pioneer-work. It is an at- 
tempt on the part of the union at a scientific treatment of 
the domestic problem, the acknowledgment that house- 
keeping is a science and house-work an art to be learned 
by both employer and employee. The plan undertaken 
for the development of this idea comprises a home ; a 
family ; classes in the theory and practice of housekeep- 
ing, for employers ; and'a course of practical training in 
house-work, for employees. The school is carried on in 
two connecting houses well arranged for this experiment 
and in a fine locality. One house is occupied by boarders, 
who constitute the family ; the other is used for classes 
and demonstrating-work for employers and employees. 
Ten employees are received for training. They carry on 
the work of the houses, under the direction of a skilled 
housekeeper and a cooking-teacher who is a graduate of 
the Boston Cooking School. The employers not only at- 
tend a series of lectures given by well-known experts, but 
can, if they will, take a special course of training in house- 
keeping, which includes a six weeks’ residence in the 
school. 

The subjects to be considered in the winter’s course, be- 
fore the classes for employers, form an admirable out- 
line from which clubs interested in the study of house- 
hold economics may make a choice. Atthe Boston school 
each subject is presented by an expert in the special line 
considered. ‘* How to build a House ” is discussed in two 
lectures on different dates, respectively *‘by a sanitary 
engineer” and “by an architect.” “How to equip a 
House ” is presented *‘ by an artist” and ‘‘ by a practical 
housekeeper.” Some other subjects are—‘‘ Economical 
Buying and Domestic Bookkeeping ”; “ The House.as a 
Unit of Health ;” ‘‘ Division of Income in Household Ex. 
penditure;” ‘The Responsibility of the Employer;” 
‘*Domestic Service as a Trade, or the Wage-Earnérs’ 
Point of View ;” and ‘‘ Domestic Service in its Relation 
to the Present Industrial Situation.” A diploma from the 
school to the graduate taking an employees’ course secures 
to her a position through the office of the Domestic Re- 
form League. The success of the school last year was 
pronounced, when its experimental character is taken into 
consideration. It may well serve as a model for other 
communities to make a similar beginning. 


Newark, NEw JERSEY, IS THE HOME OF MANY flourish- 
ing women’s clubs. It has felt the need of a club-house 
in which the various organizations could hold their meet- 
ings, and discussion for some time has been rife over the 
project. A significant beginning has finally been made 
by the formation of a Woman’s Union League, under 
whose auspices a club-house has been rented. Any club 
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belonging to the league may, by paying a small fee, have 
the use of the committee or assembling rooms of the club- 
house. The league considers this simply the thin edge of 
the wedge, and plans to own its own co-operative club- 
house before very long. The method adopted in Newark 
is one that almost any community could follow. The ex- 
periment of renting a club- house, and demonstrating 
practically whether the need for it exists or not in that 

rticular community, is attended with very little risk. 
Brooklyn last year = enthusiastic over the building of 
a joint club-house, but the project never got any further 
than two or three well-attended meetings. Women are 
often timorous about buying or putting up an expensive 
building for which they are financially responsible. Rental 
on a short lease, however, very much simplifies the be- 
ginning, and there is no burning of bridges that cannot be 
recr 


AN ESTEEMED CORRESPONDENT kindly sends some points 
gathered from the address of a brilliant woman and club 
student which cannot fail to be helpful to the readers of 
this department. They are specially timely at this mo- 
ment when clubs are beginning a new year of effort: 
** Why cannot we women, as students, cease to skim? It 
has ever been our besetting sin, and until we overcome it, 
men are, and ever will be, ‘lords of creation.’ They may 
neither belong to a single study club, nor possess a third 
of the daintily bound, uncut volumes, nor have prepared 
a paper in al! their lives; but men know what they do 
know, and, what is still more to be desired, they know 
whereof they know it; that ‘whereof’ is worth a king- 
dom—a kingdom, I am sorry to say, peopled largely by the 
male sex. If this seems severe, it is because 1 have been 
exasperated beyond silence to see women, and bright wo- 
men too, reaching out for every field of knowledge under 
the shining sun, and with hands helpless in. their over 
flow, truly grasping nothing.... For history clubs, the 
ever-needed warning to bear in mind is that all history is 
not on the surface, neither is it comprehended in batile- 
Endeavor to become conversant not so 
much with the mipute details of an event as with the de- 
velopment of the causes culminating to make the event. 
For literature clubs—the dictionary defines literature as 
belonging to the sphere of high art, and embodying 
thought that is ‘elevating rather than merely knowledge- 
giving.’ The suggestions toward reaching that highest 
good might well be legion in the line of what to do, but I 
will confine myself to what seems to be a crying abuse, 
in our clubs of one, what not to do, and this is, do not 
grow a keen-eyed medica] student of yourself, everlast- 
ingly diagnosing for disease. You are sure to find it; 
the heavens have clouds, and the sun has spots, and you 
may probe the noblest piece of literature for doubtful 
passages, word quibbles, faulty diction, jarring rhythm, 
obscure constructions, anachronisms, plagiarisms, and so 
on ad nauseam. But don’t doit. Instead, aim to breathe 
in the author’s inspirations, see his pictures, keep pace 
with his character growths, grasp his ideals. Approach 
the study of literature with the determination to become 
imbued with the lofty helpfulness 
of the great and good, and to that 
end there now abideth many read- 
ings, careful studyings, and sym- 
pathy—these three; but the greatest 
of these is sympathy.” 

MarGarer Haminton WELCH 







BRAIDED CLOTH COSTUME. 
For pattern see No, XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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DRESS. 


J. H.—A!l fancy purses are carried, and in some of the shops the 
knitted bead purses are shown, while there is a ramor that knitting 
purses is to be a fashionable fad this season. 


E. M G.—You would mach better bay long merino under-drawers 
for your little child than to let her wear a heavy flannel skirt and a 


woollen petticoat. A light alpaca skirt lined with flannel is very 
eatiafactory, that ia, if you do not care to keep her in white skirts. A 
moreen lined with flannel is also good, and will hold her dress out well. 

My advice to you would be to buy a skirt and coat, and have a silk 


waist made to wear with it. Have your coat made in one of the emart 
new styles lately shown in the Bazan. Have it made with large revers 
which you can trim with ribbon, and face them with silk if you wish 
it for hard wear. One such gown as this will last you two or three 
winters for both house and nice wear. 


A. L. M.—For winter wear you would best buy a peau de sole or a very 
plain black etlk in preference to a taffeta. A pretty way to make the 
waiet is to have a yoke and V-shaped front of white mousseline de goie 
covered with white lace. The collar would be more becoming if made 
of white lace. A skirt trimmed with a circular flounce would be 
pretty, bat you could have it trimmed with two or three flounces if you 
prefer it, and the gown would not be out of style. 


Veamowt.—Yes, you can use chiffon rachings on the skirt if you 
wish, and they will certainly make it look very mach fresher. If you 
wish to change the effect of the waist you would best put another color 
with it. Try yellow, and inetead of any revers on the sleeves have a 
narrow #trap accows the shoulders, In putting the chiffon ruchings 
on the skirt, pat them on to give the effect of a pointed flounce. 


Twewry Yeans.—The taffeta coats are worn with any sort of skirts, 
and look well with silk, lace, or serge. The black brocade which ig ont 
of atyle is the emali-figured brocade, but the black pean de sole and the 
regniar black silk is infinitely smarter this year. The latest coats are 
lined with taffeta and satin. Certainly, you can wear the waist you 
had last year, provided the sleeves are not too large. If they are, you 
can easily make them smaller. Liberty silk is of course too thin to be 
made into a skirt. I should advise your getting the white taffeta of a 
heavy quality and trimming it with rachings of Liberty silk. You can 
make it very emart by having one raching of white and one of orange. 
I am afraid you will have a great deal of trouble in fixing your benga- 
line skirt. You could attach a circular flounce of velvet, and then have 
a satin walst made to wear withit. I should advise, however, a white 
lace waist to wear with this skirt. Make it ap over purple silk or 
eatin. Have a velvet coat to wear with your broadcloth skirt, or else 
have a broadcloth coat made to match the skirt. In the October 1 nam- 
ber of the Bazag there are several smart jackets, any ove of which I 
should advise your using. While Russian bloases are not to be worn 
to any extent this winter, it would be foolish for you to make it over. 
Make the sieeves smaller, and you will be surprised to see how smart 
it will lvok. 


Cametsa.—The painted mousseline de soie gowne are considered 
very smart. They are made up over silk of a contrasting shade. There 
are also very smart gowns of taffeta for wear in the evening. The 
waist must be cut low, and if it is intended for a ball gown there should 
be no sleeves, merely a strap across the shoulder. Yes, sashes ary 
worn. Those of chiffon pleated are the smartest. Those of net, with 
chiffon gathered on the edge, are very well liked, ‘The skirt must oe 
made loose from the lining. The ornament’ worn in the bair are 
exaggeratedly high—a bunch of roses with diamond spray, aud ope 
ostrich feather put at right angles ; three or four rose leaves wired, so 
that they will stick up straight. All of these are fashionable. The 
gioves mast reach above the elbows, half-way to the shoulders, The 
gowns for evening wear, to theatres, etc., are of satin, peau de sole, or 
of velvet. The latest visiting-cards are as emall as possible, square, 
and very thin. “Your Highness” is supposed to be the correct 
form of address. Brown, green, bine, and red are all fashionable 
this year, A certain shade of red called azalea, is said to be the newest 
of all, 


HOME INTERESTS. 


A. B. C.—Sach a variety of colors are nsed in your parlor furni- 
ture and decorations, that there in no real key-note to consider in 
selecting draperies for the windows, I should advise having white 
maslin, either sash or long curtains; and while there are so many 
pretty white materials nowadays to choose from, that it is hard to make 
a selection ; the prejudice that I personally have in favor of plain white 
muslin is upheld by fashion. If yousprefer sarh-curtains, run them on 
very smal! brass rods thropgh a hem at the top, and hang them next 
to the window-pane, inside of the blinds, if there are inside shutters; 
long curtains should be hang outside of the wood-work, and either 
kind should be Gnished with a full gathered or fluted ruffle, which 
continues aroand the bottom as well as ap the side of the cartains; 
either kind should be tied back, half-way down the window, with cot- 
ton cords and tassels. If you also want heavy curtains, get for them 
a plain pretty shade of wood-hbrown velveteen, and make them about 
fitty inches wide each, and finish them either plainly or with a very 
emal! silk cord which matches the velveteen; these curtains must be 
lined with sateen or a good quality Silesia, and should be hang on 
ama)! rings and run on a brass pole and fall straight to the groand from 
the top of the window on either side. The brown velveteen will har- 
monize with the carpet, and it will not jar with any of the other colors 
in the room. I think you will need only one pair of heavy cartains 
for the bow-window and one for the window facing south, but I advise 
having a pair of either sash or long mastin curtains for each window 
in the bow, as well as 4 pair in the other window. Why drape the 
mantel? Can you not instead have it painted to match the wood-work 
in the room? If you do not care to have this done, but prefer drapery, 
the best material to use would be brocade, plainly hemmed, and canght 
in graceful easy folds by heavy ornaments on top of the mantel-sheif. 
So mach depends on the coloring and texture of the brocade to make 
this arrangement a succesa, that I warn you to get only the best ; but 
it will pay, tor good brocade keeps ite color and falls gracefully. 


Canava.—Your appealing letter asking for advice about the rear- 
rangement of your hall and vestibule has made me quite eager to give 
you all the help Ican. Do not be discouraged. It seems to me, from 
your clever little drawing, that your hall has great porsibilities, 
and, Lam sare, with a litte pains and a little expense you will be able 
to make it into a livable, attractive place. Let us consider the vesti- 
bule first, I mast confess the idea of the olive wall-paper with a plain 
border and the linoleum on the floor does pot strike me as pleating ; 
by all means repaper the walls with a heavy bright red paper which is 
put on straight to the ceiling ; or, better still, use barlaps, outlining the 
widths with a dark stripe of red to give the effect of pariele. If you 
cannot afford to put down a hard-wood or tiled floor—and it wonld 
hardly be worth while in a hired house—get a bright serviceable rug to 
go over the linoleum, and in two of the corners of the vestibule have 
small box-trees growing in big jars; nothing is so chée for vestibule 
ornaments as there little rounded or pointed trees, aud they are just 
what te needed to plete the ent. te your house. Now the hall 
demands oar attention, and | shoald enggest that here yon leave the 
olive wall-paper as it is, for yon can hide it with good pictares well 
framed, and \t will contrast prettily with the red vestibale; leave also 
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the olive carpet on the floor, but change the hat-rack and hall chair 
from the “ nook ” where they now are to the #paces at the sides of the 
doors leading to the vestibule; put id the nook a seat to ran the 
length of the long space and turn to run the length of the short space— 
in other words, a corner seat ; this should be made of oak to match the 
other wood-work, and be low and broad, with a hair mattress covered 
with bright red tapestry and a lot of soft pillows prettily covercd with 
China silk and Japanese cotton covers. Take down the curtains 
which hang between the nook and the hall, fur they are veither ap- 
propriate por pretty here, and use them for portiéres to hang in the 
arch between the hall and parlor. In the space under the stairs have 
a straight seat similar to the one in the cozy corner, with the same 
kind of covering and plenty of soft cushions; here also there may be 
asma!! table just underneath the place where the stairs turn, to rest 
the tea-tray on at the afternoon tea hout, and to hold a vase of flowers 
or 2 jardiniére of ferns at other times You will find your hall has 
taken on a very cozy, homelike aspect, if you treat it as I sngyest, for I 
know jast euch a ove, and it is the part of the house where every one 
likes to loiter, and on entering it every stranger exclaims, “ How 
charming!” I: will not-cost mach, and with good pictures on the 
walls, some white fur rugs on the floor—one in front of each of the 
seats and one in front of the stairwny—and some tall growing palms 
in artistic pots standing about, you will have nothing todesire. Try it 
and see. The drawing that you send of the wall space with the dvor 
I agree does not look promising, and if I were you I would hide it al- 
together. Have a pole put acruse the entire space and hang portieres, 
one looped back and one falling straight ; they will make a good back- 
ground for the rest of the ball, and add to its coziness, and yet if so 
arranged the portiéres will not interfere with opening and shutting the 
door leading into the back parlor. Be sure, however, to get a pretty 
tapestry or veloars for the portiéres, and also be carefal that everything 
in the hall is harmonious in coloring. If you do, seeing the hall as I 
now do “in my mind’s eye,” it will be a charming place. I hope that 
I have been able to help you a little, for I have given a great deal 
of thonght to your letter, and I am so interested that you shall be 
thoroughly sacceseful in your undertaking. 


F. R.S.—The first wedding anniversary is suppored to be celebrated 
in paper. You do not say what kind of entertainment you wish to 
give to commemorate the date, but I talte ft for granted that it will be 
a reception, so here is the proper formula of invitation for that: 


Mr, and Mra. Charles Smith 
At Home 
Tuesday afternoon, December the third 
from four until seven o’clock. 
1897-1898 [Add *esa.)} 
The dates wil! give the reason of the entertainment, so nothing else 
to indicate it need be written or engraved in the invitation. The 
essential feature of a wedding anuiversary is to have it as much as pos- 
sible like the original wedding, and as many of the original party to- 
gether as can be p d for the i bly the hostess 
will be able at this early anniversary to get all on bridemaide, and she 
and they will receive in.their original bridal attire, for the dresses in 
one year’s time will not be too much out of date to wear. All the 
decorations should be made of paper, and consist of tiseue-paper 
flowers and leaves ; the refreshment table should be ornamented with 
paper flowers and paper mottoes, and any other kind of appropriate 
paper conceit; the wedding-cake should have white tissue-paper 
frosting, and a huge Jack-Horner pie would be in order, made, as are 
all Jack-Horner pies, out of tisene-paper over a tin pan, which con- 
tains trinkets of all kinds attached to ribbon strings which pase out 
of the tiseue-paper top and are pulled at the proper time. Each guest 
should be allowed a grab to carry home as a souvenir of the occa- 
sion, and the contents of the pie shonid be appropriate to the anui- 
versary. 





Twenty Yeaus.—The double windows, which you describe so well 
by your little drawing, may be made very attractive if curtaived as I 
will suggest. You will have to get a good quality plain or dotted mus- 
lin, for the curtains must fall softly and gracefully, and any stiff mate- 
rial would not answer. Use only two curtains for each double win- 
dow, hanging them on the sides, and hanging between, to join them, a 
one-foot valance trimmed, like the curtains, with a full gathered or 
fluted ruffle. Run the curtains and valance on the same rod—a small 
brass rod—throagh a bem, and fasten it outside of the wood-work of 
the window ; tle back the curtains half-way down with cotton cords 
and tassela, and the effect will, I know, be very pretty. If you want, 
in addition, heavy draperies, the brass rod for the sash-curtains must be 
put inside of the frame of the window next to the glass, and the pole 
for the heavy curtains must go outside of the wood-work. If there 
are two sets of draperies I should also advise having the muslin car- 
tains reach only to the lower sash of the windows, but if they alone are 


“used they may fall to the floor. The heavy draperies should be hung 


on small brass rings which are ran on a brass pole, and they should 
fall on either side of the window straight to the floor. There need be 
but one pair of these curtains at each double window. Yes, I certainly 
advise portiéres between the two rooms, they will add to their cozi- 
ness ; hang them as I have described for the heavy window draperies, 
and let them also fall straight. With the old-rose wall-paper I should 
advise a dark red velours or velveteen or tapestry fur the portiéres, 
and a mixed silk and cotton for the window-curtains, If you prefer 
you may use denim for the latter instead, but be sure to get a good 
color, and rather darker than the wall-paper than lighter. The portiéres 
must be of a heavy goods to fall well. 


GOOD FORM. 


J. W.—Send out cards for your day at home to all on your own and 
your basband's calling lists—married people, single men and women 
inclusive. The cards should be simply your visiting-card with the ad- 
dress in ove corner, and such a form as Tharsdays in December in the 
other corner ; or, if you wish to make the entertainments more formal, 
have “ At Home” engraved under your name. Address an envelope, 
containing only one card, to a married couple as Mr. and Mre. James 
Smith, and if there is one daughter write under their names Miss Smith, 
or if there are two daughters The Misees Smith, and put an extra card 
in the envelope. If you prefer you may send a card alone in an en- 

addressed to Miss Smith, or the Misses Smith, as the case may 
be, but it is not necessary. On the other hand, cards sent to the sons 
in a family must be sent separately, and one to each. On your day you, 
the hostess, must wear a pretty house dress made high in the neck and 
becomingly trimmed; it may be of silk or wool or of any material 
which is suitable; you may wear gloves or not, as the formality of the 
oceasion demands. Bat I should advise you to have a woman friend or 
two with yon to help receive and dispense the refreshments, unless 
yon have two servants—one to do nothing but attend to the door, open 
it and shat it and announce visitors, and one to pase the tea, chocolate, 
sandwiches, and cakes on atray. It is better to ask a friend to pour 
the tea and chocolate, as it will take all of one servant's time to look 
after the door. Your husband may be in evidence late in the after- 
noon of the “day,” but he should not receive with you. Yea, we do 
expect young unmarried men to call at a “day,” and we send them 
cards to it, bat no one is offended if they do not appear. Business is 
always a sufficient excuse for any man, married or single, for not call- 
ing at tea. 


L. H. B. D.—In your hitherto busy business life no wonder yon have 
fonnd little time for studying conventions. But do not fear, you will 
readily acquire them, and the best way to learn is to observe carefully 
what the truly well-bred people abont you do,and follow their example- 
this observation will help you more than studying etiquetie-books, 
and the safest roles to follow are to act naturally, and be kind and 
considerate of others. But there are, as you say, certain little forms 
in which one who goes into society has to be au fait, like those you 
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quote, for instance. Yes, a bride who is “* At Home after November 
first " should make a point of literally staying at home for an hour or 
two every afternoon during the month of November and the early 
part of December; she should be dressed to receive visitors, and have 
some dainty refreshments ready to serve—tea and sandwiches or cake. 
After the first week of December the bride may begin to retarn her 
visits, calling first on those who first called upon her, and soon, When 
® married woman is calling at a house where there are two married 
women, «he should leave only four cards; even if it is a first cull it is 
not obligatory to leave more at present, ove of her own and one of her 
husband's for each lady. 
hostesses, or any one on whom she calls, to “ come to see her again " ; 
it is not at all forcing an acquaintance to make the courteous little re- 
quest ; on the other hand, it would be decidedly discourteous not to 
express the desire to see more of her hosters, 


Linpen.—At a very smart masical which I attended in New York 
last winter, everything was very much @ la mode, and [ will tell you all 
about it, as the description may help you in making plane for the 
musical in question. The guests numbered about 150, and were 
seated in two large rooms which opened into each other by folding 
doors, The seats were principally the smal! camp chairs which may 
be hired for any occasion, and refreshments were served to us in the 
intermission, while we remained seated in the parlors. During the 
first part of the programme, in the short intervals between the differ- 
ent selections, waiters passed trays with glasses of lemonade, pach, 
and champagne, and also plates of sweet sandwiches and fancy cake ; 
in the long intermission, between the halves of the programme, there 
were passed first cups of hot bouillon, then plates of lobster Newburg 
or creamed oysters with brown bread and anchovy toast sandwiches ; 
afterwards plates with chicken croquettes, jellied tongue, and boned 
turkey or boned game, and salad, and finger rolls ; then ices, cake, and 
giacé fruits, and, lnst of all, coffee in small cups. This is an elaborate 
menn, but it may be simplified by omitting the boned turkey and game, 
and having either creamed oysters or lobster Newburg instead of both ; 
and, of course, there need not be champagne. After the supper had 
been served and the music resumed, the trays of lemonade and wine 
were passed in the intervals as before. The way of serving the sup- 
per could not be improved on. But there is one important thing for 
the hostess of a musical which is conducted in this manner to remem- 
ber—she must constantly be alert to see that people who are congenial 
to each other are seated side by side, so that no one will be bored by 
being too long next to an unsympathetic spirit, and, on the other 
hand, she must not separate people who are enjoying each other. 
Therein is shown the woman and the hostess of tact, and she is the 
principal fuctor in making the entertainment a success. 


Business Woman.—You ask whether or not it is correct to use the 
prefix “Mrs.” with your late husband’s initials in signing bariness 
letters; the business he left you to carry on being conducted in your 
married name? I have lted several busi men on the snbject, 
and a lawyer who ought to know, and their advice is to have your 
business letter-paper headed with your married name, using the form 
* Mrs. J. A. Smith,” bat to sign the letters with your own name. The 
heading will convey the necessary information as to who is the head 
of the t to your cor , and will obviate the necessity 
of using your late husband's initials in the signature. 








Eventne Darss.—Mach as I wieh I could I cannot conscientiously 
set your heart at rest by telling you that the groom and the grooms- 
men may with any propriety wear eveniug dress at an afternoon wed- 
ding, even if the wedding takes place “ at home” and by gas light. It 
would offend all the conventions, and while, of course, every one has 
perfect liberty to choose whether or not it is worth while to give up 
one’s tndividaal pref and conveni for the sake of what 
Mrs. Grundy may say, I should, if I were in your place, hesitate before 
1 went against conventional precedent to euch an extent as to have 
the men of the bridal party wear evening dress at an afternoon wed- 
ding. You would think it very odd to see a woman in décolleté dinner 
dress at a luncheon, and it would be quite as bad form for a man to 
wear a dress suit in the daytime. 





Mary.—I am afraid that my answer cannot be very satisfactory, for 
you do not tell me anything about the ages of the people for your win- 
ter evening entertainment, or how many there are, or if they prefer 
cards, games, or literary amusements. 1 do not know of any expecial 
book devoted to winter evening pastimes, but doubtless if you consult 
a good stationer he will give you a variety of books on games and 
amusements to select from, and you may be able to find among them 
what will exactly snit you. If you want games of cards, the newest 
are Hearts, Seven-handed Eachre, Progressive Whist, and “ Bing"’; ail 
of these are played for prizes, and all are pretty sure to farnish abuan- 
dant fan for old or young people. There are plenty of other games 
and ways of entertaining an evening party. Read answer to “ Evelyn,” 
in Bazan No. 88, and to “ R 8. C.,” Bazan No. 36, where some good 
entertainments are described. Among the best literary entertainments 
are a Quotation Party, where cards are distribated to the guests with 
every quotation but one on them misquoted, and a certain time is al- 
lowed for all present to write the quotations correctly, and a prize is 
given to the one who, at the end, has the greatest number right. An- 
other always amusing literary game isa Title Party. Cards are handed 
around,each with a title of a book depicted on it by drawings,or in other 
ways, and three mi is all d for g ing each card, and a prize 
is given to the most successful guesser. One card may have on it a 
doukey, an O, and a chest of tea, and the title is Don Quixote. An- 
other has merely seven C's, and reads Kipling’s Seven Seas. Another 
has a package of needles and a bodkin, and, of course, is-The Sowers. 
Still another literary game (for these entertainments make really the 
best and most entertaining kinds of parties) is a game of familiar an- 
thors, where each guest has a card with a list of questions on it, and the 
answer to each question is the name of a well-known author. Here are 
afew: The head of a church—answer, Pope. A very mild animal—an- 
swer, Lamb. A worker in precious metals—answer, Goldsmith, and so 
on. If you want costame parties, nothing is better than to invite your 
guests to come as the characters from a book or an author, and have 
a Waverly evening or a Trilby evening or a Mother Goose evening, 
and, last of all, nothing is really more fun than an old-fashioned candy- 
pall where everything is in keeping, and the supper consists of good 
old New England standbys — waffles and maple syrup, baked beans 
and brown bread. This is absolutely certain to be a success. 





CUISINE. 


Sanau M. H.—The etrong acrid flavor of which you complain in the 
candied orange-peel you have prepared would have been absent had 
the rind been soaked in salted water long enough to extract the oil 
from it. It was tough because it was not properly boiled. You say 
that yoa have tried several! receipts fur this sweetmeat, and that each 
time the result has been a failure. The receipt which I herewith give 
is a simple one, and orange-peel when candied according to these di- 
rections will be tender and toothsome : 

With a pair of scissors cut the peelings into thin strips, and soak in 
salted water for twenty-four hours, then wash in many fresh waters, 
until no trace of a saline flavor remains. Cover the orange-peel with 
cold water, and bring slowly to a boil, then stew until tender. From 
fifteen to twenty minutes will usually suffice. To every pint of the 
stewed rind add a pound of granulated sugar. Put on the range with 
the water in which the peel was boiled, and stew all! together until the 
syrup is thick. Take out a piece of the rind, and if, as it cools, the 
syrup candies on it, it is done. Turn into a colander, drain off the 
syrap, and spread the candied peel on plates to dry. While the pro- 
cess of stewing is going on, mach care must be exercised to prevent 
the contents of the saucepan from burning. 

As thie delicacy is cloyingly sweet, one need not prepare a large 
quantity of it at a time. As the children say, “a little of it goes a 
great way.” 


She may with perfect propriety ask ber . 
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RELIEF-WORK OF THE WOMEN OF 
NEW YORK. 
BY ANNIE WHEELER. 


“WHERE is nothing so precious as the sight that is 
: quick to see the sorrows of others, unless it be the 
heart that hurries to help them.” 

This beautiful sentiment, expressed by Lew. Wallace in 
The Fair God, was most thoroughly and exquisitely ex- 
emplified in the relief-work of the women of New York 
this summer. They were not only quick to see the sor- 
rows and sufferings of our gallant soldiers, but with lov- 
ing hearts, and willing hands, and open purses hurried to 
help them and relieve their suffering in every way in the 
world that these very potent factors can be of assistance. 

As organizations and as individuals they left nothing 
undone that wealth and power and love can accomplish 
to combat and conquer the fearful fevers which, assisted 
by hardships and privations, had made such pitiable in- 
roads in our army. They went to work in such a genuine, 
practical, earnest way as to leave no possibility of any- 
thing but the most wonderful results. 

Of course the relief-work was by no means configed to 
New York, but it is of that work we speak at present. 
When our country’s heroes came home, sick with fever, 
and weakened and worn out in body and soul, homesick 
and heartsick, they were met by our country’s heroines 
with every delicacy and hospital comfort that the wealth 
of New York could procure. ‘ 


It is not for me here to dwell upon the work of the Red 
Cross. The limitless good it does is too widespread and 
too well known over the length and breadth of our land. 
Many a nurse at Montauk Point will long remember with 
pleasure and pride the great comfort the suffering patients 
found in the quantities of pajamas, sheets, pillow-cases, 
towels, slippers, champagne, ice-cream, milk, fruit, and, in- 
deed, every other imaginable comfort and luxury sent by 
the women of New York. Besides the things they sent 
they also gave carte blanche to be drawn upon without 
limit for any need that might possibly arise, and they 
sent money to be given to soldiers starting home, to make 
their journey more comfortable. 

Many a dainty belle who had never fastened her own 
shoes came and offered assistance to do anything the hour 
required—wash dishes, sweep floors, or anything else that 
could in any way add to the comfort or welfare of the pa- 
tients. They brought many a ray of sunshine writing let- 
ters for the patients, fanning the fevered brows, and sitting 
beside the convalescents in cheerful conversation, bright- 
ening a tedious hour, doing so many little things which 
the very busy nurses, having every moment filled with 
more important duties, had no time to do. 


Too much praise cannot be given to the trained nurses 
at Montauk. They made just as gallant soldiers in the 
service of our country as those who fought on the battle- 
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field. They are all women who have their living to make, 
and by hard work have achieved a position which com- 
mands for them $25 a week and a comfortable living. 

In the hospital they were getting a dollar a day, which 





MISS ANNIE WHEELER, 
Daughter of General Wheeler, a Red Cross Nurse. 


was almost giving their time, and there was hardly one 
among the whole of them who would not have gladly 
volunteered her services free had it been necessary ; and, 
indeed, I know of many cases where the services were 





AT 


\ RS. FAIRFAX DEXTER always received in stud- 
4 ied obscurity that was illuminated only by candles 
burning under small shades and night-lamps with Venetian 
glass globes. When Theodore Bowen entered her par- 
lors, on a particularly sunshiny afternoon last winter, he 
was dazed by the contrast of the dazzling light on the snow 
of Park Avenue outside, he had just left, to the gloom 
within, and, assured young man of the world as he was, he 
had a few minutes of unaccustomed embarrassment; his 
name, announced in low but distinct tones by the foot- 
man, made apparently little impression on any one, and his 
hostess’s greeting lacked its usual eagerness. With a few 
words, tactfully gracious, but conveying an unmistakable 
meaning, she dismissed him from her side to be free to 
continue the tée-d-téte his entrance had interrupted, and 
although, as his eyes grew more accustomed to the semi- 
darkness, he understood why, and had to acknowledge that 
all other claims must give way to diplomacy, he was never- 
theless bored to find himself in a position as uncomfort- 
able as it was unfamiliar. 

Mrs. Fairfax Dexter never introduced her visitors, and, 
strangely enough, Mr. Bowen could not discover an ac- 
quaintance among the little groups of people gathered in 
the room. After a few minutes of quiet observation he felt, 
moreover, no particular inclination to have his ignorance 
as to their various personalities enlightened, and they 
evinced no desire to know him; but he must do something, 
so, with conspicuous unconcern, he walked over to the fire- 
place and warmed his hands enthusiastically before the 
blaze of the wood logs. This, however, grew uncomfort- 
ably hot after a minute or two, and then he took an atti- 
tude in front of the Sargent that suggested critical exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Theodore Bowen was well aware that the famous 
portrait of his hostess had been exhibited and re-exhibjted 
so many times that everybody who was anybody had been 
given the opportunity to see it over and over again; any- 
body who was any one, also, would be likely to know that 
he especially had been allowed unlimited private views of 
it, as he was one of Mrs. Fairfax Dexter’s particular pro- 
tégés; but what was there better to do? He could not 
jump out of the window, nor in any way make a graceful 
retreat after such a very short stay. 

But a moment later he heard a name announced that 
roused him to immediate action. ‘‘ Good heavens!” he 
reflected: ‘I am a most opportune victim for old Dicky 
Downes, who is always lying in wait to grab a listener 
to one of his interminable yarns”; and in agony at the 
thought of being sacrificed, Mr. Bowen, not of self-sacrifi- 
cing renown, disappeared hastily through a doorway near 
by the entrance into another small drawing-room. 

The place in which he found himself when he glanced 
up was if anything more dimly lit than the other, but 
there was light enough for him to perceive that he had 
abruptly thrust his company without much ceremony 
upon a young woman, who was the only other person 
there. 
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volunteered after the required quota was filled by the 
government, and many were bitterly disappointed at not 
being able to give their services to the country. 

I saw not one instance of carelessness or callousness or 
time-serving, but all the nurses were conscientiously de- 
voted to their duty, and considered no hard work or fa- 
tigue or loss of rest worthy of the slightest consideration 
if they could by any possibility further the interest or 
comfort of those who were sick and suffering. Their 
conscientious devotion to duty was all the more beautiful 
in that they could look forward to no promotion, or 
shoulder-straps, or public recognition, or honorable men- 
tion, or any glory except that beautiful light which shines 
in one’s heart from a knowledge of duty well done and 
honors well deserved. 


I have seen so much heart-broken sorrow and suffering 
among my countrywomen this summer, and so much 
sweet unselfishness, Every mother or sister or wife whose 
own loved one had passed into his new home beyond the 
stars, where po sickness or pain could touch him further, 
has been so willing to hide in her heart her grief, and serve 
in any way the son or brother or husband of some other 
woman, who could still live, and feel, and suffer. 

One poor young girl, who had been trying for three 
days to have her brother's body sent home, said to a nurse 
who had offered her assistance: ‘‘ No, don't trouble about 
me; I shall get on somehow. You can’t help the dead. 
Go back and help the living.” 

One of the sweetest individual instances of the many 
that came under my observation was that of the mother of 
one of our soldiers, who was the first to lose his life on 
the blood-stained battle-fields of Cuba, who sent a trained 
nurse down to the hospital, at her own expense, to nurse 
the comrades of her son, so that though he were dead, he 
could still help his fellow - soldiers. What a beautiful 
practical memorial! 

In addition to all these deeds a number of New York 
ladies offered their elegant country houses and grounds 
at Newport and scattered along the coast for the use of 
the sick and convalescent soldiers. And others came in 
their yachts to take any number, from time to time, from 
five to thirty-five soldiers, and give entire care to them 
until they had recovered health and strength, 

The actions of both the men and women of our country 
in this war have accentuated and deepened that feeling in 
our hearts which makes each one of us reverently echo 
the words of George Washington, “‘I thank God that I, 
too, am an American.” 

This coming winter, in the whirl of the social season of 
New York, many a heart will throb more happily under- 
neath an elegant opera cloak, or in the brilliant glare of a 
ball-room, at the memory of the pain and suffering relieved 
by a dainty, delicate hand this summer, and the sounding 
the depth and sweetness of that beautiful message, ‘‘ Inas- 
=e ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it 
unto Me.” 





MRS. FAIRFAX DEXTER’S. 


BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” faltered Mr. Bowen. ‘I 
didn’t mean to bounce in upon you, but one isn’t quite 
accountable for anything in this twilight. I hope I didn’t 
disturb you.” 

With a gracious little inclination of her head she ac- 
knowledged his apology, and answered, politely, ‘‘ Oh no, 
not at all.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Bowen knew she expected him 
to withdraw, but he hesitated. She was in much the same 

redicament as himself—at least so he surmised from the 
nterest she had seemed to be taking in the bric-A-brac 
when he entered. He remembered Dicky Downes, and why 
shouldn’t he stay? Guests under Mrs. Fairfax Dexter's 
roof, if thrown in each other's way, of course conversed 
easily together unintroduced ; it was a kind of social 
camaraderie the occasion warranted, even if the moment 
after the portals of the house closed on them they were 
again unrecognized strangers to each other. ‘‘It was 
quite en régle that he should talk to the young woman, 
and she looked as if it would be quite worth while ”"—so he 
reasoned quickly and spoke pleadingly : 

“I don’t want to go back in there; the only person I 
know is a horrid bore, and I rushed in here to escape him. 
If I can’t stay, well—I’m lost!” 

His tone was pathetic. She laughed, and that settled it. 

**Oh, don’t let me drive you to destruction!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I am waiting in here for some one, because I 
don’t know the people in there either—this is such a pretty 
place to wait in, too.” 

Mr. Bowen took her cue with gratitude. ‘Isn't it ?” 
said he; ‘‘and do you notice that-every item of the furni- 
ture, ornaments and all, is of a certain French epoch—so 
Mrs. Fairfax Dexter says—and do you know the story of 
that clock over there?” He poiited, as he spoke, to a time- 
piece that distinctly proclaimed itself a thing with a his- 
tory, while he thought, ‘‘ Anything to make conversa- 
tion.” 

Her answer indicated that she would be glad to hear 
the tale. ‘‘I’m only a casual visitor at Mrs. Fairfax Dex- 
ter’s, but I know it must be interesting,” she concluded. 

Mr. Bowen settled himself comfortably against the 
white carved mantel; the candles blinked down on them 
and lit up the face of his listener, and showed the out- 
lines of her trim girlish figure. ‘‘ A bud,” decided he, as 
he gave the recital of how a marquise escaped at the time 
of the ‘‘ Terror” by means of a note which was conveyed 
in the works of the clock to a trusty retainer. It was not 
much of a story, but the girl seemed to be interested, and 
he understood she was appreciative of the notice that he 
was showing her—Mr. Bowen was not apt to undervalue 
his own worth—and he reflected she might easily have 
heard of him while she was herself unknown. 

When the tale was finished and he paused, she thanked 
him, and commented, ‘‘ You seem to know all the tradi- 
tions of the house.” 

**Oh yes,” he answered. ‘‘I know this house and its 
mistress well, and I assure you that means a liberal edu- 


cation; but then,” reflectively, “I suppose it’s a liberal 
education to any man to know any woman well.” She 
couldn't be “out,” or he would. certainly have heard 
of her, she was so pretty, was Mr. Bowen’s conclusion, 
and he wondered if she were still young enough to grasp 
at the opportunity he offered for a discussion; if she had 
reached the age when presently, after a half-hour’s ac- 
quaintance, she would feel it her duty to question him 
about his aims in life and his religious belief. 

Apparently she had not. ‘Something might depend 
on the woman,” she answered, a bit thoughtfully; but she 
did not “rise” to a possible argument at once, and he 
concluded she was not as forward as most of the young- 
sters nowadays, yet she was not at all unresponsive. 
Their attention was at the momerit diverted, as some peo- 
ple came into the room. : 

Mr. Bowen knew them, and he returned the greetings 
given him politely; but he did not move away from the 
mantel and his new-made acquaintance. As the others 
went out again, she looked up at him, and he noticed how 
blue and babylike ber eyes were; they went well with her 
general simplicity and the ingenuousness with which she 
said, 

“I suppose it argues me quite unknown not to know 
you: you seem to know everybody.” 

She had touched a weak spot, although he answered, 
laughingly: 

* Yes, — you, I'm quite the fashion; but,” grow- 
ing more daring, ‘‘the defect in your education admits 
of remedy, you know, and,” tentatively, ‘‘I've been told 
I could make it very pleasant for a girl, especially when 
she first comes out.” 

She did uot deny or assert anything; she was evidently 
taking him seriously; and although, as a rule, Mr. Bowen 
eschewed much intercourse with débutantés and unmar- 
ried maidens, he found himself becoming momentarily 
more interested. ‘The girl's quiet attention to his remarks 
left nothing to be desired, and her grave approbation was 
charming. Youthfully, she let him always take the initi- 
ative. e went on: 

**Yet I’m not always fully appreciated; for instance, 
just now our hostess dismissed me most summarily so 
that she could talk to that portly pork-packing gentle- 
man from the West who is sitting by her. As it turned 
out I’m very well satisfied; but don’t you think that was 
pee a damper to conceit—considering the looks of my 
rival?” 

She glanced in the direction of the gentleman in 
tion, and laughingly evaded a direct reply. 
you are not charitable.” 

Mr. Bowen demurred. “Oh, I don’t mean anything 
against our friend over there; and then he bas compen- 
sations. One can’t expect to be a man of power among 
pork-packers and of influence in the nation, have wealth 

alore, and, above all, a beauty for a wife, and be good- 
ooking too; it wouldn't be fair.” 

“‘He is married?” The tone was slightly questioning; 


ues- 
‘Tam afraid 
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evidently this gossip about some of the great people of 
the world was amusing her. 

Mr. Bowen continued to be amusing. ‘‘ Yes—to a lady 
who is at present somewhere on the other side of the 
water, I believe, manipulating some little game there for 
him; on dit she manages the international business in 
ways of her own, finds out secrets by flirting with royal- 
ty. Can't you picture her —another regular Westerner 
who rolls her ‘ rs’ ?” 

“Do you know her?” She was really natvely interested, 
and Mr. Bowen drew somewhat further on his imagina- 
tion 

*‘Oh, the type is the same all the world over; it’s un- 
fortunately a kind that we all know only too well; but 
you see things are being evened up over here somewhat 
this afternoon,” and his eyes wandered meaningly to 
where their hostess was sitting 

Your friend seems to be enjoying himself.” 

Her innocence was most refreshing. Mr. Bowen smiled 
asmile with much behind it, and remarked, patronizingly: 
‘When you are older you will understand some things 
you do not now, and when the coming administration is 
in power and the President is induced to tender our host 
a certain much-desired foreign appointment, well—re- 
member this afternoon!” 

Was she sensitive about her youth? 
deeper color in her cheeks 
amends. 

‘* But it’s much more interesting to talk about our- 
selves than about these other people. Suppose we try 
to arrange how we will remedy that—er—defect in your 
education?” 

She shook her head prettily. “I am afraid my educa- 
tion for the present will have to remain defective. 1am 
a stranger here and | go away to-morrow. I don’t know 
when I shall come back again.” 

Her voice had quite a touch of regret. Mr. Bowen sur- 
mised the reason, and was surprised to find he had quite 
a sensation of regret too, and still more when, as a clock 
struck musically near by, she started and made a move 
towards the doorway. 

*‘Does that mean you are going?” he distinctly ob- 
jected But your friend hasn't come yet!” 

“No, but I fear I must go nevertheless. 
know that it was so late.” 

The unconscious flattery in her words pleased him, and 
he followed her closely. Why he hadn't even found 
out her name! But, alas! as he reached the entrance, he 
felt a hand laid on his shoulder and a familiar voice in his 
ear 


There was a little 
Mr. Bowen hastened to make 


I didn’t 


At last here you are, old man. I thought I'd find you 
in these parts. There's been a jolly row at the club. Sit 
down, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

He would have welcomed Jack Devon at any other 
time, but he tried to shake him off now. ‘‘ How rude she 
would think him, after all he had professed. She might 
even believe he had been making game of her, poor little 
thing!” And while these thoughts wandered through his 
mind~“.e had only deaf ears for Jack. 

**] tell you it was great! Dixon swore he’d challenge 
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there.” 
But Mr. Bowen heard 

never a word; he was 

struggling with a con- 

venientexcuse. ‘‘ Yes, 

Jack; in a minute now, 
nd - 


then and 


e-- 

** Oh, bother it! hold 
on. Pretty soon the 
club was in an uproar, 
and—hallo! there’s a 
lot more!” But his un- 
willing listener was at 
last free, although he 
had come very near 
leaving a piece of his 
Poole frock-coat in 
Jack’s grasp. 

Yet, after all, when 
Mr. Bowen reached the 
other room he found he 
wus toolate. The lady 
of his desire was just 
vanishing out of the 
door, almost every one 
else had gone too, and 
Mrs. Fairfax Dexter 
had a vacant seat on 
the sofa by her. 

Mr. Bowen started 
to go in immediate pur- 
suit; then he recollect- 
ed himself and his dig- 
nity, and ended by 
taking the place of de- 
parted greatness beside 
his hostess. She wel- 
comed him with a 
smile. 

“I was afraid you 
had gone home angry, 
Teddy,” said she, with 
a little nod. 

**No, you can’t get 
rid of me so easily, you 
see,” he answered, and 
then added, in a lower 
voice, ‘** Now that you are at liberty, may I stay a little 
while?” 

She acquiesced. “‘ And tell me what you have been doing 
with yourself since you came,” she demanded. 

“Oh, I managed to amuse myself fairly well.” He took 
her fan and moved it slowly to and fro in front of them. 

* You usually do, Teddy: Who was the woman?” 

He answered in a lazily unexcited voice, ‘* That's pre- 
cisely what I want you to tell me, dear mistress of cere- 
monies, if you wil) be good enough to do so.” 

** Tiens / this grows interesting. Describe her.” Mrs. 
Fairfax Dexter's adieux to a parting guest interrupted 
them, but she returned to him pres- 
ently. 

‘She was a nice enough little 
al narrated Mr. Bowen, ‘‘ not 

ully fledged, but simple and sug- 
gestive and all that, you know; she 
had on some quiet kind of a brown 
dress, and she looked, as she was 
evidently, very youvg. I couldn't 

lace her, so 1 took it she wasn’t out, 

ut it seems she was a stranger,” 
and he told her some of the details 
of their meeting and talk. 

Mrs. Fairfax Dexter looked puz- 
zled at first, then intelligent, and 
finally amused. 

“Ah, 1 know now whom you 
mean!” she exclaimed. ‘Simple, 
confiding, and all that,eh? Go ou; 
what else did you talk about?” 

** Of course I bad to talk down to 
her and make talk, but, oe as 
she was, she isn’t stupid!” 

“Oh no, she isn’t stupid,” com- 
mented his hostess, and he continued 
to tell her what they had talked 
about. 

* And you called the politician 
and his wife some bad names, did 
you, and spoke of my littl game. 
Well, Teddy, what else?” 

“That's about all; and will you be 
kind enough to tell me the rest and 
let us finish her up; there are other 
things in the world, you know, more 
interesting than little girls in their 
teens.” His glance implied what his 
words did not say. 

She ignored the latter part of his 
remark. ‘‘ On the whole, I think it 
would be more amusing to let her 
tell you herself; and as it happens 
she will dine here to-night, will you 
come and take her in?” 

His voice was studiedly indiffer- 
ent, as he answered: “‘ Of course if 
you want me I'll come, but don’t 
think I am épris. I'm rather past 
the age of that with buds,” 

‘Oh yes,” she responded. “TI 
understand it amuses you to be a 
kind of modern Mephistopheles to 
innocence and youth, when inno- 
cence and youth are attractive 
enough to make the game worth the 
candle. It's a réle that most men 
of the world like to play awhile—not 
quite to condescend, not quite to 
patronize, but something very near 
the border—n’est-ce pas, mon ami ?” 

His tone, as he answered, ‘‘ As you 
like,” showed he did not resent her 
opinion; and then, as he saw he had 
outstaid every one else, he took leave, 
promising to be back at eight o’clock. 
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“Perhaps she thinks that I can’t play at diplomacy 
too,” he soliloquized, as he stood on the door-step outside 
lighting a cigar. And she soliloquized inside: ‘* Oh, 
Teddy, how transparent you are, and how couceited ! You 
need a Jesson, It's mean, but you deserve it!” And she 
laughed heartily to herself, although she always declared 
it was an invitation to wrinkles to do so. 

Two hours later Mr, Theodore Bowen stood in the 
dressing-room of Mrs. Fairfax Dexter's house, adjusting 
his cravat, and surveying his well-cut dress suit with par- 
ticular satisfaction. The tray of small envelopes lay near, 
but he found what he had expected—only a blan 
with the crest of the family at the top. 
dinner partner was not written thereon. 

Mr. Bowen felt pleasurably excited—for him; a little as 
he remembered to have felt some dozen years back, at the 
dinners he went to when he first left college, and when 
he thought such functions had net grown wearisome be- 
ciuse of surfeit. He had not thought he could ever feel 
this enthusiasm in. 

When he entered the drawing-room he recognized her 
at once, his friend of the afternoon; he thought she looked 
even younger than before, and infinitely prettier in her 
evening dress. When he had greeted his hostess he 
walked directly over to her, and he had a sensation of re- 
lief—it was pleasant to find no disappointment awaiting 
him. 

Evidently there were more people to come, so he sat 
down, and she seemed willing to let him monopolize her 
— She had greeted him with the same childlike 
smile. 

** You see,” he began, ‘‘ here I am again, and you don’t 
know how much I have been thinking about this after- 
noon and the plan for your enlightenment.” 

She smiled, but she did not look unwilling, and he went 
on boldly: ‘1 have been turning over ways and means; 
will you listen to the possibilities I want to unfold to 
you?” 

He saw that he had her attention, so he did not wait for 
an answer, 

‘** You will come to New York for a winter with some 
nice old chaperon, and I'}| get you invitations to all the 
dances, and all my young married friends wil] ask you to 
their houses, to little dinuers, and take you in their boxes 
to the opera, and you'll enjoy it all, of course.” 

He paused, while she assented gravely: “It sounds 
very attractive.” 

* Of course I shall be everywhere with the others to see 
you have a good time, and when the chaperon is taking a 
comfortable nap just before dinner I will come to call— 
often—and to repay me for all that Iam going to do for 
yan. ou’ll let me stay, and generally you'll give me the 

ast dance and let me take you in to supper at the dances, 
and when they are all over you'll let me put you into 
ne carriage and tell me what a good time you have 


card 
The name of his 


She smiled still encouragingly; she was looking danger- 
ously pretty. Then the butler announced dinner and they 
rose ; she put her small gloved hand on his arm, and they 
walked together down the length of the drawing-room to 
the dining room beyond. 

When they had taken their seats at the table Mr. Bowen 
perceived that he would not have a chance to say anything 
quietly to her just then; the lady on the ‘other side of 
him was not talking to her partner, and he knew she was 
listening. If his attention was not immediately engaged she 
might even turn to him, so he hastened to etigage his little 
friend in talk ; she was pulling the long glove off her 
right hand and was looking around the table with an air 
rs) Lg ct 

e gras at any subject. ‘So our big man of this 
afternoon ted also; and, like yourself, he is a stranger, 
so that you have a bond in common.” 

** Yes, and there is another little bond between us too,” 
she said, drawing the glove off her left hand and smilin 
= A him with her innocent baby-blue eyes. ‘I am hi 
wife.” 





























THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT. 
y J HEN it was known, several months ago, that the 

Women’s Golf Championship was to decided 
this year at the Ardsley Club links on the Hudson, there 
came at once a hearty assurance from. the golfers that this 
was highly satisfactory, and predictions from all quarters 
of a vast increase in the number of competitors over any 
previous season. Never has any forecast been. more am- 
ply fulfilled than that one. The tournament ry closed 
was a splendid success, worthy in all respects of the prom- 
inence which the game of golf has attained in the out- 
door life of this country. The sixty-one players whose 
names composed the entry list were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the foremost women golfers at their respective 
clubs, and they represented the golfing skill of this neigh- 
borhood, of New England, of the West, and of places as fur 
south as Philadelphia and Baltimore. Only seven of. the 
number failed to make the opening medal-play round, thus 
leaving fifty-four to compete for the honor of qualifying. 
Owing to the unusually long list, President Curtis of the 
United States Golf Association announced before the start 
was made that sixteen instead of eight would be the 
qualifying number of players for the a rounds. 
Phis was quite as it should have been, for when the field 
of contestants is nearly doubled over previous years the 
limitation of the qualifying players to eight is too narrow, 
barring out as it does too many golfers of proved ability. 


Of the successful sixteen on Tuesday, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
the champion, was the leader by so much that the comment 
of the spectators, “She is in a class by herself,” seemed 
fully justified. Her score of 92 for the long and difficult 
Ardsley course was made almost without a flaw to mar 
its even excellence. She did not miss a single shot, 
and she played, no matter what the position*Dr what the 
crisis, with a composure and deliberation not possessed 
by any of the other contestants. How many strokes this 
freedom from “‘ nerves” is worth to her cannot be ex- 
pressed in figures, but no one will doubt that it is a con- 
siderable factor in her success. Her nearest rival in this 
round was Miss Edith B. Burt, a graceful Philadelphia 
player, who is little known here. The others who quali- 
fied were Miss Madeline Boardman, Manchester, Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Grace B. Keyes, Concord, Massachusetts; 
Miss Carol D. Eidlitz, Ardsley; Mrs. William ~. 
Morristown, New Jersey; Miss Maude K. Wetmore, New- 
port; Mrs. J. E. Greiner, Baltimore; Miss Ruth Under- 
hill, Queens County; Miss Alicé Strong, Seabright ; Miss 
Frances E. Griscom, Philadelphia; Mrs. Edward A. Ma- 
nice, Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Miss Marion Shearson, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol, New Jersey; 
Miss K. K. Cassatt, Philadelphia; and Miss Harriet 5. 
Ourtis, Manchester, Massachusetts. 

On the second day Miss Hoyt met Miss Keyes,and won 
from her with comparative ease, by 4 up and 8 to play. 
The high wind that blew all the morning interfered with 
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record scores, but occasionally favored the making of 
phenomenally long drives. Miss Keyes, perhaps through 
unfamiliarity with the Ardsley course, at times used poor 
judgment in the selection of the clubs for certain strokes, 
notably approach shots in troublesome places. The 
closest game of the day in this first match-play round was 
that between Miss Boardman and Miss Underhill. It 
consisted of nineteen holes, and was finally won by Miss 
Underhill with a clever put, giving her the extra hole in 
five strokes to Miss Boardman’s six. In the other matches 
Mrs. Morgan won from Miss Curtis, Miss Eidlitz from 
Miss Shearson, Miss Burt from Mrs. Manice, Miss Griscom 
from Mrs. Shippen, Miss Cassatt from Mrs. Greiner, and 
Miss Wetmore from Miss Strong. 


By Thursday morning the competitors had thus been 
sifted down to eight, and as each of these put forth her 
best efforts to stay in the tournament, some fine golf was 
seen. Miss Eidlitz and Mrs. Morgan were the first pair 
to start the round, and the Ardsley members were delight- 
ed to see the former, now their only representative in the 
contest, begin by halving the first hole and winning the 
second. She did not allow this advantage to be lost, 
either, but maintained her lead throughout. Mrs. Morgan 
did not play in nearly so good form as she had on the two 
previous days, or Miss Eidlitz would not have won by the 
exceptionally large score of 8 up at the twelfth hole, al- 
though she undoubtedly outranks Mrs. Morgan, and 
would have taken the match in any event. Miss Griscom, 
the clever young Philadelphia player, whose skill was 
recognized in last year’s championship, had no trouble in 
winning from Miss Underhill, and was 6 up at the four- 
teenth hole. In many respects Miss Griscom’s golf was 
not so good as it was the day before, when she met and 
defeated Mrs. Shippen, but it was nevertheless excellent 
preying: and there were occasional shots of unusual merit. 
Miss Wetmore and Miss Cassatt had a rather more even 
game. Neither played in real championship form at the 
start, but both improved in the course of the match, which 
went to Miss Wetmore by 4 up and 8 to play. 

The game of the day, of course—that in which the cham- 
pion played—was the contest between Miss Hoyt and 
Miss Burt. Both started with beautiful, soaring drives, 
which cleared the chasm like birds, and landed within 
easy approach shots of the green. A brassey stroke put 
Miss Burt on the edge of the smooth square of turf, but 
Miss Hoyt, in one of her favorite pitching shots, did not 
calculate accurately, and sent the ball too far. It landed 
in a tangle of weeds just over a ridge beyond the 
green, and the situation would have been disastrous to 
most players. But Miss Hoyt looked the ground over, 
picked out her niblick, and Jifted the ball out of-its bad lie 
witb as neat a stroke as is not often seen. It ran to within 
a yard of the hole, which the champion won, despite thie 
disadvantage under which she had played. ., After, this, 
throughout the match, she was sometimes careless, espe- 
cially near the holes, thereby giving another proof of what 
has frequently been observed regarding her methods—she 

lays far better when she has an opponent who can give 
be ahard fight. Miss Burt, although she plays in fine form 
for a woman golfer, can scarcely do this, and Miss Hoyt 
took the match at the twelfth hole,6 up. An unusual- 
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ly large crowd of spectators had followed the game with 
deep interest. At the critical moments they kept almost 
a breathless silence for fear of disturbing the competitors, 
but after every fine shot the clapping was generous. At 
the end of the match both winner and loser received hearty 
rounds of applause. 

The survivors on Friday morning for the semi-finals 
were Miss Hoyt, Miss Eidlitz, Miss Wetmore, and Miss 
Griscom, who were drawn to play against each other in 
the order named. As to the result of the match between 
the first pair, little doubt was really felt, for even the 
most enthusiastic of Miss Eidlitz’s Ardsley friends could 
not think it probable that she would defeat Miss 
Hoyt. Whether through easy confidence in her ability 
to win or because the strain of the tournament had 
had some effect upon her, the champion started poorly, 
and at the third hole was 1 down—the first occur- 
rence of the kind which she had met in any of the 
games. But this was just the situation to rouse her to her 
best work, and she turned the tables so effectually 
that Miss Eidlitz was soon hopelessly behind. © At 
the thirteenth hole, with Miss Hoyt 6 up, the match 
was won. Meanwhile Miss Wetmore and Miss Gris- 
com had been playing a varied and exciting game in 
the other semi-final contest. According to the general 
showing on previous days, Miss Griscom should have 
won, but, to the surprise of most of the spectators, Miss 
Wetmore took the match at the fifteenth hole, with a 
score of 4 up. Miss Griscom seemed nervous at times 
throughout the game aud played unevenly. 

In the championship round on Saturday came the 
finest ‘golf of the tournament —and the finest, it is safe 
to say, ever played by women in this country. Misa 
Hoyt’s victory was expected, but no one believed 
that Miss Wetmore would give the champion so stiff 
a contest. At the tenth hole the scores were even, 
Then Miss Hoyt, seeing that her best exertions were 
needed, played with a perfection that surprised even her 
warmest admirers. She never missed a hole, and at the 
fifteenth was 5 up, thus winning the championship for 
the third successive time, and ending a tournament of un- 
precedented brilliancy. Apevia K. Braterp. 





LONG AUTUMN COAT, 
For pattern see No, 11. on pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 


ARGUMENT, 


Ye ces must be a subtle joy in argument, or so many 
people would not indulge in it. The pleasure those 
of an argumentative mind seem to derive from the prac- 
tice is hard to understand, as there are many persons who, 
if truthful, are forced to acknowledge that by talking the 
have never caused a man to change an opinion he has al- 
ready formed. And yet day after day, year after year, 
men argue on politics and cognate subjects upon which 
both have already convictions so strong that they cannot 
be shaken. Unless one really loves the excitement of a 
war of words, he is greatly blessed if he can learn to calin- 
ly hold to his own opinions and to let others hold to theirs. 
Where a man’s principles are concerned it may be his duty 


‘to speak, but where there is no principle at stake, and the 


question is merely one of individual opinion, is it not a 
waste of nerve force and cellular tissue to engage in a 
heated argument from which both parties must fivally 
withdraw neither silenced nor convinced? 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Oysters Fried in Batter (the Old Virginia 


receipt).—Select two dozen large prime oys- 
ters, and dry them on a soft cloth, Mix 4 
table-spoonfuls of sifted flour, 1 table- 


spoonful olive oil, a little salt, and the beat 
en whites of 2 eggs, and add enough warm 
water to make a batter that will wash the 
bow! of a spoon 
lightly with salt and white or red pepper, 
dip into the batter, and fry to a golden 
brown in deep fat. Serve on a napkin laid 
a hot dish, 
them 


Vice Muffins.—One quart of flour, 1 pint 
of new milk, 1 teaspoouful of salt, 2 exgs, 
2 table-spoonfuls of yeast. Beat the eggs 
until very light, sift the flour, and mix all 
gradually and smoothly together 
nfier breakfast for tea, and beat again very 
light before you put them into rings to bake 
in the morning 


Rusk, No. 1.—One teacupful of sugar, 2 
eggs beaten together, 1 cupful of warm milk, 
1 table-spoonful of butter, 1 cupful of lively 


yeast. Stir in flour until nearly as stiff as | 
pound-cake batter. Set the dough to rise 
in the evening, and in the morning mould 


out into rolls with as little flour as possible 
When well risen, bake 


Rusk, No -~One quart of flour, half a 
teacupful of yeast, a half-pint of milk, 2 
eggs, a teacupful of sugar, a table-spoonful 
of butter, half a nutmeg grated. Set a sponge 
with half the flour, the milk, and yeast. Let 
it stand in a moderately warm place eight 
hours, then mix in the rest of the flour, 
together with the eggs, sugar, and butter, 
Mould the dough into such form as is pre- 
ferred, and let the rolls or biscuits stand ina 
warm place to rise for two hours longer. 
Then bake in a quick oven. It improves 
the appearance of rusks to brush them over 
with raw egg, and then sift sugar or sugar 
and cinnamon over them just before being 
put in to bake 


Jumbles.—One quart of flour, 
granulated sugar, a teacupful of butter, 4 
eggs, 1 wineglassful of wine, a teaspoonful 
of mace toll out thin on a bread-board, 
wet with egg, dust with sugar, and bake in 


1 pint of | 


Dust each oyster very | 


and pass sliced lemon with | 


Make up | 





an oven well heated, but be careful not to | 


let the cakes burn. They must be cut out 
in small shapes, such as rings, hearts, etc 
Put away in a tin canister, they will keep 
fresh quite a while, and are always accepta 
ble on the tea table or to hand to a visitor. 


Puff Paste.—One pound of flour, 1 pound 
of butter, 1 egg. Take from the butter a 
lump the size of a hen’s egg, and adding a 
pinch of salt, knead tHe flour and egg into 
a very stiff dough with cold water. Have 
realy an extra half-pint of flour for dredg 
ing, and if possible have a marble slab on 
which to roll pastry. Divide the butter into 
five equal parts. After kneading the dough 
full ten minutes, roll it out on your board or 
slab and put on one portion of butter cut 
into small bits and dotted over the dough. 
Dredge over a layer of flour, and roll. up, 
then out over the board again. Repeat this 
process until all the butter and flour are 
consamed, and you will have delicious flaky 


pastry for the lining of pudding or patty | 


Puus 
Apvice To Morners.—Mxs,. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syvevur should always be used for children teething. 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 


ain, 
olic, and is the best remedy for diarr 


cures wind « Mra. 


{Adv.) 





RECIPES SENT FREE. 

Tue N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., New York, send 

free agen request « pamphiet of recipes very valua 

ble to housekeepers. They are the proprietors of the 

Gail Borden agie Brand Condensed Milk 
Adv.) 


infant food.—_{ 


Best 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Sindh) 


Lyons Silks. 


Moiré Renaissance and Regina, 
Satin Impression Sur Chaine. 


Brocaded Silks. 


White Silks and Satins for 
Wedding Gowns. 
Faconné and Broché Silks for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Velvets. 


Fancy, Plain and Mirror Velvets, 
Grenadines and Gazes. 


Droadoay A 19H ot. 


NEW YORK. 





|The CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has a Perfect Guard 
to Prevent Cloth Catching 
in Coil. 


Made of Tempered brass, 
sn’t bend, Super- nickeled, 
doesn’t turn brassy. 


LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL 
Beware of Imitations. 
Send Stx Cents in stamps for 
12 Ciinton Sarety Pins 
(assorted sizes) and a card of 


our new SovKAN Pins. Their 
use will prove their value. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 
w 











The identifying stamp of the genuine “Rog- 
ers” Spoons, etc., is “{847”—the year it was 
first made. Full trade-mark—“1847 Rog- 
ers Bros.’ Others are imitations, This 
mark insures artistic designs and durability— 
the original “Rogers” quality. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. Made only by 


Stern Bros. 


in directing attention to 
| Their Fall Importations 


of their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


desire to make special mention of 


Several New Models 


particularly adapted to the styles of 
costumes. to be worn the coming season 


West 23d ‘St. 


Do not despair— 
There's Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 














No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Fatah Pa 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Marke, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 











$155.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 








8 will be furnished at the uniform price of 
| SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST {'Sictrc'}, 25 Cents. | SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. 
All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 


Dear Sirs,— 


SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 








: HARPER’S BAZAR 
&§ CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


| In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
+ This will avoid error and factlitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


Pa Sa a {cluded with that of the waist 
SKIRT oe e No... 
| RE Oe ee eres cents. 
NES, PSEA TRE Ce 4 SRE AT A 
AGATORD.. -- oe sceriecnnreccresedeee ereeseeessccsescsene 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 106 and 107, page 912. 
Address Harper & Baorwers, Franklin Square, New York City. : 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order, 


{ Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
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T= are four issues of The Companion 
every month, and each issue is a volume 
in extent and variety, the welcome friend of 
young and old in thousands of homes. The 
exceptional character of the contents of 


THE 
YOUTH'S 
(OMPANION 


from week to week and from year to year, is 
indicated by the names of some of the eminent 
— Fos women who will contribute to early 


For November 34 


Frank R, Stockton An a clever humorous 


— rt soos 


—, 
gh 


humble hero- 
Rudyard Kipling’ ism.” THE BURNING OF 
THE ‘SARAH SANDS." 


For November ee te 


Lord Dufferin :<s'n"*.'« 


+ (oarmgio 


Mary E, Wilkins Ss" ®gs0"t 


F ayy od excur- 
dame during the 


New ENGLAND GIRL 
Seventy Years AGo.” 
For December rst, 

Wm D. Howel has viitten a story for 
8 WATERMELON PaTcu.” 
LILLIAN NORDICA, Hox THOMAS B 

joy NE ‘wth contribute delightful articles and stories 
ember issues. 


fruit-lo. ing boys, “ THe 
REED, i . ZANGWILL and THE MARQUIS OF 
All FREE to New Subscribers. 














; $0-Cent } 
$ Calendar FREE |; 
' La r 
5 “NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out ‘this y 
4 slip and send it with name and address and § 
2 $1.75 will receive : d 
FREE — Every weekly issue of The Com- § 
panion from the time subscription is 4 
received till January 1, 1899 
FREE —Thanksgiving, Christmas and ? 
4 New Year’s Double Numbers. 
) FREE —The ex Etats ¢ — nion Calen- 8 
> dar for 1899, 1 in 12 colors. 
2 The finest Cale r “7 the century. ‘ 
2 AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a § 
4 full year, to January 1, 1900. _ us | 





Sample Copies ond Prospectus FREE. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston. 











« JOHANN MARIA FARINA 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICHS PLATZ” 


the Julichs Place), the address of the great 
distillery k chiefly for the word 
gegenuber” that cannot be copied. 


4, <n er iar en-tow al 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


“Pricatley” Guarantees Good Wear. 


i PPIN 5 and business of all kinds 
Ss Oo G itnew york by a ladyof 
without charge. Circular 

erences. MISS A. ste OND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


Harper’s Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 


Ken 











on the Selvedge of Black 
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A Novel. 
Henry SETON 
of “The Sowers,” 


t B 
Roden’s Corner. y 
MEkRIMAN, Author 
“With Edged Tools,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions by T. pe THutstrup. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


** Roden’s Corner” is rich in incident and character, 
and is a keen criticism of the altruistic tendencies in moxd- 
ern social life and modern social charities. But under the 
surface runs a deep, strong vein of tragedy and pathos such 
as no living novelist is more deft in developing than is Mr. 
Merriman. 


’ + 
Contributions to “ Pun 
Volumes VI. 
Henry Esmond, Esq. Yorytt “di 
‘the Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Complete Works. 
Comedies Additional Material and Hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings Derived from the Author’s Original Manu- 
scripts and Note-books. Edited by Mrs. ANNge THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 75 per volume. 
The Biographical introductions, which promise no little fersonalia fresh to most 


readers or not before collected, will together invest this edition with unique interest and 
give it a value which will easily place it at the head of editions of the great English nov- 


elist.—Ziterary World, Boston. 
A Stud ot a Child By Louise E. Hocan. With a Colored 
y * Frontispiece and Many Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

This volume is a seven years’ record of spontaneous development of a normal child's 
self-activity, with annotations by the late Dr. Preyer, of Wiesbaden, 
how the science of child-study may be practically applied in the home, and while possess- 
ing the peculiar charm which lies in all narratives of unrestrained child-life, the book has 
a psychological and physiological value which will meet the expressed needs of educators, 


psychologists, and physicians, and which will be at the same time of interest to the gen- 
eral reader. 


The Golfer’s Alphabet. fit" 


Frost. Rhymes by W. G. van T. SUTPHEN. 
4to, Illuminated Boards, $1 50. 
** The Golfer's Alphabet” appeals not only to the scoffer 
at golf, and, on the other hand, to the expert and enthusiast, 
but, perhaps most of all, to the ‘‘ duffer,” who discovers in 


it, to his satisfaction, that there are worse players than he. 
Written and [Illustrated by FREpDERIC 


Crooked Trails. Remincton, Author of “Pony Tracks,” 


etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


As those who read ‘* Pony Tracks” are aware, Mr. Remington presents a perfect 
combjnation when he works with himself, supplementing his own letter-press with his 


own illustrations and vice versa. 
Wild Eelin Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. 
” A Novel. By Wittiam Brack, Author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” etc. 
Illustrated by T. pe THutstrup. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
‘* Wild Eelin” is a picturesque story of Scottish 


life, written in the author's best manner, the manner 
of ‘‘A Daughter of Heth” and ** Madcap Violet.’ 


Fables for the Frivolous. 


(With Apologies to La Fontaine.) By 
Guy Wermore Carryt. With Illustra- 
tions by Peter Newetr. 8vo, Cloth Or- 
namental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 50. 





Pictures 














Mr. Carryl has confessedly followed in the im- 
mortal footprints of AZsop and La Fontaine. He 
has even dared to put new wine into the old bottles, 
and his new liquor makes very agreeable tipple. 

of ancient wisdom, but the draught has been fortified and charged with 
an effervescing wit that is peculiarly piquant and ‘‘ age-end.” 





Tilustration from “ Fables for the Frivolous.” 








New York 








A Novel. By S. R. 
| The Red Axe. CROCKETT, a ae 
of “Lochinvar,” “The Gray Man,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 50. 


It shows clearly 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| moving panorama of vividly pictured scenes, the forceful sit- 
| uations following one upon the other, and the keen and 
spirited dialogue, all keep the reader's interest astir from first 


A Constitutional History 





By Order of the Magistrate. 





It recalls the familiar flavor | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 











Mr. Crockett’s remarkable gift of narration has never 
been displayed to greater advantage than in this strong story 
of adventure in Pomerania three centuries ago. The swiftly 


to last. ‘*‘ The Red Axe” 
sense of the expression. 


Phases of an Inferior Planet. 


A Novel. By EtLen Gtascow, Author of 
“The Descendant.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


‘the same virile touch which made Miss Glasgow's first book so remarkable is found 
Phases of an Inferior Planet.” The book contains the same element of intense hu- 


is an adventure story in the best 


in ** 


| man interest which made its predecessor notable. 


Harper’s Round Table. 


Bound Volume for 1898. 
Vol. I. (New Series). 
Profusely Illustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

The first volume of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE, in its new monthly form, con- 
tains an unusually excellent collection of serial and short stories stirringly told and graphi- 
cally illustrated. The volume is in every way an ideal holiday gift for young people. 


of the American 


By Francis Newton TuHorpr. 
Illustrated with Maps. Two 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 oo. 


A noble contribution for the library of those who would keep well informed in the 
history of the American people from 1776 to 1850.—Christian Work, N. Y. 


People. 1776-1850. 


Volumes. 


A Novel. By W. Pert 
Ripce, Author of “ Sec- 
retary to Bayne, M.P.,” “A Clever Wife,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 25. 


The story is in many ways a radical departure from the lines which Mr. Ridge has 
hitherto followed, for it is from first to last a delightfully accurate study of cockney char 
acter in the person of a small and totally irresponsible girl. The sparkling dialogue and 
kéen humor for which we naturally look in a book from Mr. Ridge's hand are more than 
ever in evidence. But added thereto is a charming sy mpathy with ** Mordemly,” his odd 
little coster heroine, together with a command of her surprising vocabulary, and an appre- 
ciation of her delicious humor and equally delicious gravity, which not only enlists the 
reader's keenest sympathy for this small product of modern London, but proves how skil- 
ful a story-teller and portrayer of character Mr. Ridge has come to be. 


The Instinct of Step-Fatherhood. 


Author of “The Love Affairs of an Qld Maid,” etc. 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

Miss Bell has given to lovers of fiction much ground for gratitude in her ‘* Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid,” ** The Under Side of Things,” and ‘‘ A Little Sister to the Wil- 
derness,” byt her strength lies in the short story 
as well as in the novel. The various stories 
gathered together in this new volume have ap- 
peared from time to time in various periodicals, 
Several of them are veritable master strokes of 
ingenious construction, and all are well up to the 
standard which Miss Bell has set for her work, 
and to which she so consistently adheres, 


How to Get Strong 


And How to Stay So. By WILLIAM 
BLatkig. With Numerous Portraits. 
New and Enlarged Edition from 
New Plates. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75. 
Mr. Blaikie’s object has not been so much D, L. DOWD, 1883 
to encourage the cultivation of great strength 
as to point out the vast advantages, physical, moral, and mental, which 


follow hard upon the institution of a systematic and rational practice of 
exercise. 


Stories. By 
Litian. BELL, 
16mo, Cloth, 









D.‘L. DOWD, 1879 


London 
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CONSOLATION 


BY A TOUNG LADY WHOeR OOCLIGT HAS FORBIDOEN BER 


TO DY) ANY BEADING FUR TEN DAYS 


I may not read; but what of that? I've still. my 


fancy left, 
And ove who haa a fancy is net totally bereft. 
I may not see the comic prem, but I am not pro- 
voked 


1 laugh more heartily at jokes that I myself hage 


so full of charming 


2 magazines, 


That tell of how the hero wins and how thé villiiin 


Bat I've ima tion, avd I mach delight my mind 


By conjuring up romances thdt leave others far 
behind 

I may not gaze upon the cuts the fashion papers held, 

A see what styles the ladies will be wearing when 


* cold: 
Bat what of that? 
I really care, 


Whe n 


to wear? 


Why should I weep; why should 


my mind's eye I can see what J am going 


And { the Social Gossip, why, the press holds 
naught for me, 
For I can well imagine all the news I wish to see, 
Like, “Jack bas made a fortune, and ‘tie rumored 
bout the town 
He's shortly to be married to (myself) Miss Jennie 
Brown 
ae 
A New England manufacturer of playing-carde is 
said to have adupted the phrase Packs Vobtacum née his 
™m ‘ 
a 
“T've got some pride, even if I am only a barber," 
said Lathers 
* Well, don't get too proud,” retorte:! Suip the tailor. 
“You might be tempted to cut somebody.” 





A PROBLEM 


Now I 
POLISHED GENTLEMAN 


Sack KNOW WHAT MAMMA 


MEANS WHEN 


OBSCURE TITLE. 


A Southern young man who went West to practise 
medicine had an early jeseou on the narrow limits of 
fame and the vanity of family-pride.. He belonged to 
that old and aristocratic clan the first families of Vir- 
ginia, the famous “ FyF. V." One evyéning he became 

ed, in, a, dine: with the Mayor of the little 

tawny ott inent citi- 

zeus. It does, not. matter what the subject 

when the Mayor appealed to the doctor with, “ What 

do you say, t”’ the young man replied, langhing, 
“OW, your honor, you know I belong to the F. F..V.” 

@ citizeté tucked mystified. His honor stared, 

and enid; , That's just the way with you 

p L.men, Whenever you: get cornered in an 

argument you drag in seme. medical term |" 
_ os 


“ My eon,” said the Tarkey-Cocktethe Ifftle Gobbler 
at bis side as the Football-Plaver went by, ‘“také that 
young man as your model. Whew he Wegineto train, 
do you do the same, and pcrhape by the time Thanks- 
giving day comes you will get your muscles « ard 
and your aveight so-fine that you will be a winner in 
the game in which onr family is so often the loser.” 


bat 


—_—=————-_ 


Maid of Atheus, ere we part, 
Give, 0, give me back my heart; 
And if ‘tis just the same to you, 
Send me back the diamond tov, 


>_> 


Duns, “ In «pite of their ignorance, there is one thing 
in whieh the densest Spaniard is better: learned than 
the average American.”* 

Fiven “ Whatis that, I'd like to know ?” 

Duenx. “ Spanish.” 

aE 


It was toward the end of the discussion. 

“ Well, all I've got to eay,” adid he, turning away, 
“is that instead of rowing. me- because I don't earn 
enough to support you in your extravagances, you 
ought to go to work yourself aud earn some money to 
eke things out.” 

“And what, pray, would you suggest?” she de- 
manded, scarpfully. 

“Oh, I don'tknow,” said he, wearily. “I think you'd 
make a good editor of a dictionary. You always seem 
to have the laet word.” And for once she didn't. 


SOLVED. 


sue says Unecte Josern 1s A 


THE BATTLE OF COON GROVE. 


“T wae jost reading,” observed Major Dodge, “ of 
how ope of our eoldters, while in the trenches before 
Santiago, hie moeket having been shattered by a piece 
of flying shell, began throwing stones at the enemy, 
with such good effect that he brought down a Spanieh 
lieutenant and two privates.” 

* He should have ued hardtack and demolished the 
whole regiment,” anewered Judge Crabtree. “ Then 
at dieper-time he could have eaten the stones, and so 
have made a gain al! around, The man lacked in- 
genuity, though ve doubt brave and well-meaning. 
Tugenuity and quiekness to adapt one's self to circam 
stances are what make the great soldier. There was 
my uncle Peter, whe fought tn the civil war—did I 
ever tell yor of how my uncle Peter repulsed a whole 
army corps with a pan | battery of artillery 7” 

* Don't remember that you ever did.” 

“My uncle Peter's guns were Jeamiealty disabled 
at the time ten, as you say the Santiege man’s gun 
was. He wasa lientenant when, oue day during severe 
fighting, hie superior officers were all killed, and he 
teok command of the battery. About thie time the 
enemy made an unexpected move and cut my ancle 
Peter's battery off from the main body of the army. 
When darkness put a stop to the fighting, my uncle 
Peter puiled himeelf together and considered the 
situation. He was on the edge of a few acres of thick 
chaparral, overlooking an open slope. The enemy 
completely surreanded him, and to rejoin the main 
body of the army wae an imponeibility. Nor was there 
the least hope of a rescue. Thongh the half-dozen 
gue of the battery were in good order, his stock of 
shells wae totally exhausted, and be had barely enoagh 
powder to load one of the pleees, There was no! 
twenty able men left in the little band, and every one 
of them except my ancie Peter looked forward to being 
made prisoners atdawn. Indeed, they felt that the en- 
emy simply refrained from gathering them in that night 
on the same principle that a cat plays with a mouse. 

“When darkness bad folly settled down, my uncle 
Peter calied his men about him and made them a little 
speech. ‘Suldiers,' cried my anecle Peter, ‘the enemy 
surrounds us on all sides. We are a mere handfal 
against many th 1} Our ition is gone. 
Our friends cannot reach os = The enemy will advance 
upon as at daybreak. Sha)| we, soldiers, surrender like 
bese dogs, or shall we fight like men, and ere we go 
down to inevitable graves smite the enemy, while the 









Goddess of Hietery writes the name of Coon Grove 
beside that of Marathon, Thermopy le, and Balaklava ? 
Speak, = | men!’ My uncle Peter struck an attitude 
in the light of the camp fire and pansed. The silence 
was pa'nful, @ tal] man took two steps forward 
and sald: ‘I axes yer parding, sir, but we prefers to 
surrender like base dorgs. I've visited them places 
you mention up in York State, and they're all one-hoes 
towns where the ears don't stop.’ My uncle Peter 
was naturally diagusted, and ordered the man to eub- 
side. In a lees heroic tone of voice he then told the 
men to bring lanterns and follow him into the chapar- 
ral. There he pointed-up and said: ‘These trees are 
full of hornets’ nesta. There's a million or so of 'em. 
‘This seems to be the hornet headquarters of America. 
Bvery nest is chock ful! of red-hot hornets, as I ascer- 
tained before dark. Bat they won't come out in the 
night. We will now pick our hornets,’ and he began 
to gather an armfal of the nesta, which were as big as 
foothali«. They all soon had as many as they could 
carry, and returned to camp. Here my uncle Peter 
had the hole in each nest pineged up with a bit of wet 

per. There was an ominous bazzing-in each nest. 

he man from New York was more cheerful. ‘Them 
yaller-jackets are a-getting their dander yp,’ he re- 
marked, ‘f reckon, after all. Coon Grove may get 
writ apalongeiile o’ Skaneateles, Canandaigua, Pough- 
keepeie, and them larger places. My uncle Peter 
then ordered fonr ounces of powder to be put in each 
cannon, plenty of wadding, and the rest of the bore 
filled with the nests, Back gun took from six to eight 
of these. The men then lay down and slept. 

“ Little remains to be told. At daybreak the men 
were all at their gona. The buzzing which came from 
them gradually grew into a subdued. but deadly roar. 
The New-Yorker wore a broad smile, ‘She's a-going 
te be wrote ap with Baffalo,' he said. At sunrise the 
enemy advanced. My uncle Peter waited till they 
were well up the elope, then he gave the word to fire. 
There was an insignificant pop, and forty nests, each 
heavy with hornets, sailed down amid the advancin 
troops. My ancle leter lit a cigar, the men sta 
their pipes, and all sat down on stamps and waited. 
Jn twenty minates, there then being none of the enemy 
in sight, except a few straggiers jying ov their hacks 
and waving their lege fitfully at the eky, my uncle 
Peter took his men aud joined the main body of the 
army.” aYven Cagnutn, 
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A SENSIBLE COURSE. 
“I pon’? SEK -WHY ON EARTH THEY KLOPED. THERE WAS NO OPPOSITION TO HER 
MARRYING JACK.” ; 
“Nor A BIT; BUT, YOU SEK, HER FATHER GAVE HER $10,000 Tro Go To Paris TO BUY 
HER TROUSSEAU, AND SHE THOUGHT IT WAS A PITY TO LEAVE JACK BEHIND,” 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH INDIANS. 


“ Now this matter of being scalped by the Indians,” 
said.the young man from the West who.was striving 
to please, “‘is really not so serions as you might sup- 
pose, I was myself once ecelped by a large and ex- 
perienced Sioux chieftain, still yon see here I am." 

* Do tell ns about It,” said the earnest young woman 
with a weakness for improving her mind.” 

“ Well, it was several years ago, and | was Hiving in 
a little Wyoming town on the extreme edge of civiliza- 
tion. - The Indians had been in a st of, mind. for 
some time, and had been ghost-dancing ahd-carryitig 
ow generally. "A few of us young people were giving 
an amateur theatrical entertainment on the night of 
the uprising, and—” 

“No wonder they rose,” interrupted the experienced 
man. 

“ But they weren’t in the andience, you know,” ex- 
plained the visitor from the West. “One man who 
wax, though, went home, and that night had the most 
distressing dream of his whole life, so he said.” 

**He dreamed abont the Indians, I suppose,” re- 
turned the eirnest young woman, 

“No; dreamed he went ‘to our performance again. 
Well, we had just rong down the curtain—or got it 
down somehow, you know an amateur curtain always 
sticke—when the savages came up whooping like 
sixty. At first we thought it was applause, and we 
warped, up that pestiferous old cartain again and pre- 
pared to repeat the closing tablean. When the andi- 
ence saw ft they jnst stampeded—preferred takin 
their chances outaide with the Indians, you see. Well, 
they got ont, and by this time we saw what was up, so 
we rihed outa side door teo, the others 
were better rusiners than I was, and I found myself the 


EXTRACT FROM THE 
“Mr. GOoGANn’sS SINGING SET THE COMPANY SIMPLY WILD, 
AIR WITHOUT APPARENT EFFORT. Mar. G, WAS ACCOMPANIKD BY TIT BASS-VIOL.” 


REPORT. OF 


last to go tearing across the open space which lay he- 
tween the echool-house where we were aud the main 
artof the tuwn. Old Chief Man-Afraid-of-Drinking- 
Vater'was close hehind me. Snaddenly I etumbied 
and fell, That noble old savage whipped out his scalp 
ing-knife and scalped me as I lay there on my face, 
and gave a hideous yell of triainph. 
*Now that you've got what you 
and step making a foxs.’ Do you 
know, i waa 80 coo] about it that it completely abe 
heathens, and they went off. When 
they. got it into: their Lonlabins intéPects a month or 
two later that-T had beér cistfor areold man’s part in 
the play, and was wearing a wig, they were the mad- 
dest band Of braves west of the Missouri River.” 


I got.np, and 





Undonbtedly he was a pessimist. He walked gloomi- 
ly along, and looked as if nothing could surprise him. 
His eye fell npon achuarch entrance, about which there 
were signs of festivity and good cheer. A large white 
sign-board was inscribed, in bine letters, ‘‘ MISSION 
ARY TEA.” “Hal!” muttered the gloomy man. “I 
wonder where they got the missionary 7 and a mo- 
mentary twinkle gleamed in his melancholy eye. 

——»- 

“ You certainly have got the spirit of winter in this 
Chrietmas story,” sald tite editor. “* You must have 
written it in a cold-storage warehoure, if, as you say, 
you did it in Augast.” 

“No,” replied Seribb; “ I wrote that afier having 
proposed marriage to a Boston girl.” 

—_— > 


“Now. that my money’ gone you love me no 
lo ," he crie 
‘ot exactly—I don’t love you shorter.” 





THE DOOLEYS’ HOUSE-WARMING, 


Hk WENT THROUGH THS 





